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ADDRESSOGRAPH CoO., 
908 W. Van Buren St.. Chicago. 


Will you kindly send us, without 
obligation, an explanation of the 
Addressograph application in our 
bank. We may be particularly 
interested in items checked. 


Trial Balance and Journal 
Sheets. 

Advertising. 

Boston Ledger Sheets. 

Statements. 

Daily Advices. 

Interest Notices. 

Correspondent Bank Forms. 

Dividend Forms. 


Bank...«...- 
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ooo00000 


Inquirer 
City «--- 














the patrons of your bank an impression of your prestige 

through its wholesome appearance, its neatness, its correct 

spelling in the name and address, its punctuation, its gen- 
eral accuracy from top to bottom. 


Erasures, incorrect figures, lack of neatness, and particularly a 
misspelled name will not carry just the kind of a stabilityimpression 
which you want all of your forms to convey—that stamp of certainty, 
firmness, reliability, for which you always aim in the public mind. 


The Addressograph enables you to get an absolutely accurate name 
and address on every statement. It helps you in your work of 
conveying the proper impression to your patrons and your pro- 
spective patrons— not only on statements, but in your regular 
addressing and wherever you write names. 


Ordinarily employees in a bank are hired for a certain amount of 
brain work. Writing or copying names on your many forms—jour- 
nal sheets, trial balance sheets, ledger sheets, as well as on your 
statements and in addressing advertising—is work for the Addressograph. Speed 


10 times greater than handwriting or typewriter, and your employees have more 
time to devote to work other than such extensive details. 


Neatness and general perfection, in addition to short-cutting and speeding up. 


Right now, when conditions are a little unsettled and good men hard to get in re- 
placing those who are entering military service, would be a good time to investigate 
how other banks are making the Addressograph pay for itself over and over again. 
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3.45 in a well-ordered bank; 
bookkeepers all through posting 


In this bank, the items average 1500 to 2000 a day. Clearing 
house items represent the bulk of the postings. They reach the 


bank about 11 o’clock, and the bookkeeping department an hour 
or two later. 


Five operators post these items to the Library Bureau card ledger, offsetting the 
cards posted. At3 o’clock all the counter items are sent to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. As a rule, the bookkeepers have made the final postings of these counter 
items and are through for the day by 3.45. 


Besides posting, the operators calculate interest each month, file the checks and 
coupons, head the 5200 statements and attend to mailing. 


‘¢Theory,’’ you say, ‘‘and cannot be duplicated in practice.”’ Not so! It 
is a true story. Conditions in your bank may or may not be similar. That 
makes no difference. L. B. bank equipment is elastic enough—modern enough— 
versatile enough to meet all conditions. Write for literature. 





Card and filing Filing cabinets 


systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
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A General Statement 


IN the high-pressure conduct of present-day busi- 
ness, every item of office equipment must give a 
good account of itself—or out it goes. It is a 
matter not only of desirable economy, but of 
actual necessity, to keep up the high standard of 
efficiency. 

PAPER is a highly specialized product. Ledger 
papers, a specialty in themselves, vary widely in 


the range of purposes for which each kind is 
suitable and satisfactory. 


Typocount Paper 


is made and sold for the one specific purpose of 
Machine Bookkeeping. In finish, fiber, texture 
and color, TypocounTt is exactly right for this work. 


TYPOCOUNT has the particular surface that 
takes the best impressions from type; its fiber is 
tough, firm and stiff. It will not crack or bend 
from handling in and out of the machine, or from 
reference after filing. Its soft buff color conceals 
the soil of long use, and is restful to the eyes. 


MODERATE IN PRICE 


May we send you generous try- 
sheets for actual machine test? 


Byron Weston Company 


‘The Paper Valley of the Berkshires’’ 
Dalton, Massachusetts 
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Increase Your Efficiency and 
Decrease Your Eye-strain 


by working under 
this Emeralite—our 
special model No. 
8734 A. M. An in- 
valuable aid to the 
operator — for accu- 
racy, speed and eye- 
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5 comfort. Provides 
> clear, even illumina- 
KS tion, directly over 
= the machine—while 
rs the green shade takes 
2 away annoying, 
5 harmful glare. 

= Fits any metal stand, 
= and matches finish of 
> machine. 


We know you need one, 
so we will send a lamp on 
approval. Write today. 





Price complete — $12 each 


For Commi Business Purposes Use 


EMERALITE DESK LAMPS 


Not only essential for properly equipped office, but 
indispensable in conserving eye-sight. That is why the 
Emeralite has had such wide adoption. The shape of 
the shade spreads the light properly, while the green 
glass is restful to the eyes—nature’s principle of eye- 
{4 comfort. Lasts a lifetime. Lamp shown below is No. 
4 _ 8734 B., price $10 complete. Be sure the name 
Emeralite is on the lamp before you buy. 
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Write for booklet illustrating 30 different 


styles. You owe it to your eyes. 


The familiar green glass. shade 
< that’s “kind to the eyes. 
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H. G. McFaddin & Co. 


40 Warren Street 
New York 
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MERICA’S two-billion-dollar thrift snowball has 

started rolling—with an army of patriotic work- 

ers behind it, and the national pocketbook as its 

field. The national pocketbook, incidentally, reposes 

in the pocket of the ‘average American’’—one hun- 
dred million strong. 

If one asked this average American, even today, 
how much money he was wasting, the answer probably 
would be: ‘“‘I don't know. I don't think I am wast- 
ing any.’ If one asked the average American what 
he was denying himself in order to buy Thrift Stamps, 
the answer probably would be: “I don't know. I 
don't think I am really denying myself anything.” 

Yet the 25-cent pieces are pouring into the National 
War Savings chest—at the rate of 666,666,666 a 
month, or 22,222,222 a day—a total of 8,000,000,000 
of them in a year, provided the American public is 
making quota. 

As leaders of the war saving organization have 
pointed out, the problem of selling two billion dollars 
worth of ‘baby bonds”’ is vastly different from that of 
marketing the same amount of Liberty bonds. The 
first and second 
Liberty Loans 
were national sell- 
ing campaigns but 
the war savings 
campaign is a 
national thrift 
movement. 
former called for 
short, intensive 
sales drives; in 
the latter the 
task is primarily 
educational. 
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Also, Liberty bonds were sold in units of $50 and up 
—to no limit, and in neither campaign to more than 
ten millions of people. In the present campaign the 
smallest unit is one two-hundredth of $50, while the 
buying public will be many times over ten millions. 
This means that the number of individual sales is 
vastly multiplied, and the task vastly increased. 

Successful prosecution of such a campaign has 
called for an organization even more complex and 
complete than that needed for the two Liberty Loans: 
it has meant a network of selling and advertising 
influence that reaches every corner of the continent— 
up to the $1,000 of the man of means, and down to the 
quarter of the humblest wage earner. 

While the methods used in reaching the country's 
millions of potential purchasers are in the main stand- 
ard for all states, many interesting plans have been 
worked out by various local directors and committees. 
The Burroughs Clearing House has obtained from 
more than a score of states data showing how the 
nation has set out to market this great loan in tiny 
sums, and the part played by the banker in it. 

State directors 
have also given 
some interesting 
opinionson a ques- 
tion of interest to 
every American 
banker: What will 
be the effect, 
immediate and 
ultimate, of this 
campaign upon 
the savings de- 
posits of the 
country ? 
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ERE one to write a single 

text to serve for the lesson 
now being taught in the great 
American School of Thrift, he could 
perhaps do no better than to take 
this. “Thrifty individuals make 
powerful nations.’ 

There are a great many big things 
about this quarter-campaign for 
dollars. One of them is the size of 
the amount sought. Another is 
the number of people reached. A 
third is the immensity of the or- 
ganization necessary to accomplish 
both these objects. 

To attempt to describe this thrift 
campaign in a single story would be 
like paraphrasing the Declaration 
of Independence, and yet there are 
many outstanding features of un- 
usual interest. With the campaign 
only about two months old, it is 
very evident that this national 
movement is a thing that touches 
every American. It is national in 
scope and national in importance. 
For the first time in the history of 
the United States every available 
agency has been called upon to 
think thrift, teach thrift and prac- 
tice thrift—with the immediate 
aim of raising $2,000,000,000, and 
the ultimate aim of lifting from a 
nation a perhaps. well-deserved 
reputation for extravagance. 

In launching 
the campaign the 
governmental 
agencies have 
pretty well defined 
the course of pro- 
cedure considered 
ideal—-and the 
government in do- 
ing it has issued 
already forty mil- 
lion pieces of 
printed matter. 
And yet, as was 
the case with the 
Liberty Loans, 


Many merchants are loaning their windows 
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local organizations have been 
given a great deal of latitude in 
working out their own problems. 

The task of “putting over” the 
National War Savings Campaign 
may be roughly divided into two 
big sections—the problem of adver- 
tising and the problem of selling. 
Naturally, the two are closely 
interwoven, but there are two great 
things to be done—first, educate 
the people to this form of thrift, 
and second, to place at their dis- 
posal every facility to make it 
easy to buy, or, to sell the actual 
stamps and certificates. 

In the main, the agencies being 
used to advertise and sell War 
Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps 
might be roughly listed as follows: 
Thrift societies and clubs; schools 
and school children; banks and 
federal agents; sales agents, large 
employers, etc. ; hotels, restaurants, 
theaters; clubs, labor unions and 
fraternal organizations; backed by 
newspapers, pulpits and a host of 
miscellaneous avenues of publicity 
and sales power. 

Data from a large number of 
states shows that the function of 
the banks in the campaign is far 
larger than this analysis would 
make it appear. The government, 
for instance, considers war savings 





societies as the most valuable aid 
in the campaign, and looks for the 
formation of 200,000 of them, with 
a total membership of from eight 
to ten millions, within six months. 
Every bank and trust company is 
urged to form at least one of these 
model societies, and to exert in its 
own community the full power of 
its influence—a factor that cannot 
be overestimated. 

The method of forming these 
societies is so nearly standard that 
there is no need to describe it in 
detail. Practically every state has 
made the thrift clubs its biggest 
asset. In New York, every large 
group of employers has been organ- 
ized under sub-committees, and the 
drive centered at the start on an 
effort to get them to distribute 
among their employees thrift cards 
containing one stamp. This sys- 
tem, costing only twenty-five cents 
per employee, was agreed to be 
more efficient than to “'sell’’ the 
plan at group meetings, with the 
attendant expense in time and 
money. In Ohio, one concern 
gave away $22,000 in stamps; an- 
other, $20,000. 

Illinois has organized all its big 
factories and companies operating 
a large number of branches, such 
as insurance companies, and this 
plan is being dup- 











; this one is in Detroit 


licated in many 
other districts. 
In organizing 
thrift clubs each 
state has adapted 
procedure to local 
conditions. Mon- 
tana, with a scat- 
tered population, 
hasused quantities 
of envelopestuffers 
among employers. 

New Hampshire 
has organized its 
lumber industry, 


from camps 
to mills. 

In several 
states the so- 
called limit 
clubs have 
proved both 
popular and 
effective. 
New York has 
a large club; 
Illinois aims 
to have 5,000 
men pledged 
to buy up to 
their $1,000 
limit ;Georgia 
seeks a mem- 
bership of 
10,000; eastern Pennsylvania 
received subscriptions of $25,000 
in two hours through this means. 
And these are but few of many. 

America’s schools are one of the 
keystones of the campaign. Mich- 
igan, among others, is centering 
its efforts on and through this 
medium, realizing that the children 
are one of the greatest educational 
forces at its command, and are 
also the potential capitalists of 
tomorrow. Children in all grades 
have been organized into thrift 
clubs; a Thrift Day has been 
observed, with thrift plays, prize 
essays on thrift, and thrift talks. 
Boy scouts have been organized 
for home canvassing, and the Boy 
Wanted and Girl Wanted posters 
are being used effectively. 

In Illinois, all teachers have 
been organized, and early in 
February $125 worth of 





This Chicago girl earned 
Thrift money by dancing 


stamps a day were being sold . 


in Chicago alone in the schools. 
In Georgia elaborate thrift 
problems and lessons have 
been given the pupils. In 
New York City a large bank 
financed all principals who 
were unable to make initial 
purchases of stamps. In 
Montana 32 per cent of the 
pupils have already purchased 
a total of more than $4,000 
worth of stamps. 

Many effective plans have 
been used for getting agents 


= @ 


for the sale of stamps. New York 
City has mobilized its police force of 
11,000 men for a door-to-door can- 
vass of stores, and hopes to get 
50,000 agents. An elaborate follow- 
up system is in effect, whereby 
teams of women canvass these 
agents from time to time to stim- 
ulate interest and keep sales from 
lagging. 

Illinois looks for 30,000 agents 
in Chicago, and 60,000 in the state. 
This organization is also offering 
$5,000 in prizes for the postmen 
selling the most stamps and obtain- 
ing the most agents. Georgia, 
along with others, has organized 
its traveling salesmen, while in 
Montana all traveling men are 
being pledged to work a half hour 
overtime every day to get agents. 
Michigan plans suite.ble arm-bands 
for its postmen, and is using sales 
teams effectively to sign up sales 
agents. 

Reports from all states indicate 
that the banks are rallying splen- 
didly to the support of the cam- 
paign. Aside from their function 


as agents, thousands are using the 
W.S. S. trade mark in their adver- 
tising; others are using window 
One big Chicago bank 


displays. 





















Every Member 
in this Room 
is Saving 
THRIFT STAMPS 


WAR SAVING 
STAMBS-~ 
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is personally 
soliciting 
every cus- 
tomer that 
enters its 
doors. In 
Montana, 
business 
men are 
pledging 
themselves to 
instruct their 
banks to de- 
duct from 
their ac- 
counts each 
month a fixed 
amount, and 
to make this deduction on their 
monthly statements. 

In Illinois and Michigan, very 
effective ways have been found to 
reach the farmers. One county in 
Illinois organized all buyers of 
farm produce, and no farmer can 
sell his goods to any buyer without 
being solicited to take part of the 
purchase price in stamps—5 per 
cent for tenant farmers and 10 per 
cent for owners. If they refused, 
they are asked why, and a card 
index record is kept of the reasons 
and the reasoners. It may savor 
of the “big stick,’ but Illinois says 
it works. In Michigan the card 
index used during the Liberty 
Loans has been brought into play, 
and a close check is kept of all farm 
community residents. Children 

are making a house-to-house 

canvass, and the man who didn't 

buy bonds because he ‘couldn't 
afford it’ has little chance 
of explaining away a similar 
attitude in this campaign. 

The miscellaneous 
“stunts used are legion, 
varying from pages of 
educational thrift matter 
blanketing country news- 
papers, to brass bands and 
teams of speakers to tour 
country districts. 

In New York, restaurant 
patrons have an opportunity 
to take their change in 
stamps, while Chicago has 
formed a “tip club,” whose 


(Continued on page 28) 





A dollar a week for him, and 
he’s not a “‘sissy"’ either 
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[F THE banker of today hopes to 
see in true perspective the 
national thrift movement, his great 
need, it would seem, is that of 
breadth and clearness of vision—a 
vision that looks beyond the day- 
to-day fluctuations of bank de- 
posits, beyond the dollar needs of 
the government, and even beyond 
the great war itself. 

There is no question that Amer- 
ican bankers in the mass have that 
sort of vision; this is proved by the 
way in which they are throwing 
their energy and influence behind 
the campaign. They see in the 
movement not only a duty to the 
government, but a duty to the 
people of the country and to them- 
selves. 

As in the case of the two Liberty 
Loans, it was a foregone conclusion 
that the banks would give their 
whole-hearted support to the 
National War Savings Campaign. 
At the same time, however, there 
has been an undercurrent of senti- 
ment, expressed or implied, that 
this task was to be done purely 
because it was a war duty, and 
despite a fear that it would work 
harm to the legitimate savings 
business of the country. 

But it has become increasingly 
evident as time goes on that fulfill- 
ment of this duty need not be 
classed as a patriotic sacrifice, but 
should, rather, be regarded as an 
opportunity. There is a marked 
unanimity on this point in the 


opinions expressed by directors of 


the campaign in all parts of the 
United States—a unanimity that 
could not have sprung from in- 
spired sources, but must be a 
reflection of personal conviction 
based on actual conditions. Some 
interesting sidelights on this opin- 
ion have developed from inquiries 
made by The Burroughs Clearing 
House in this direction. 


_F 
What About Bank Deposits’ ‘I 


Consider first the attitude of the 
government itself. In letters sent 
out from national headquarters of 
the thrift campaign may be found 
these significant paragraphs: 

‘The War Savings Campaign is 
the first opportunity that has 
presented itself whereby the efforts 
of every factor in the nation can 
be co-ordinated in a movement to 
teach the habit of industry and 
saving to the American people. 
By participating in this movement 
the bankers will protect themselves 
from the withdrawals of deposits, 
will aid the government, and will 
build up a mighty army of new 
savers from which they may get 
millions of depositors during the 
next few years. 

‘Funds can be safely drawn from 
but two. principal sources—in- 
creased production and increased 


saving. The War Savings Cam- 
paign, designed to increase the 


savings of this country to an 
amount hitherto undreamed of, is 
gaining great headway. It cannot 











reach its maximum effectiveness 
until every bank and trust com- 
pany in America has become 
actively interested.” 

This same general line of reason- 
ing runs throughout letters from 
the state directors themselves. The 
New York City committee ex- 
presses the belief that the chief 
reason for helping is patriotism, 
and points out that while the 
expenditures of the United States 
in all previous wars totals only 
twenty-six billions of dollars, con- 
gress has to date in this war 
appropriated nineteen billions. 

“But, the statement continues, 
“some of the banks are asking 
themselves, “Will not this appeal 
to the small investor result in the 
withdrawal of a large share of our 
deposits, especially from institu- 
tions of saving?) Such was not the 
case in England. Such was not 
the result in France. 

“There is another point which 
needs to be emphasized in this 
connection. The philosophy back 
of government finance at the present 
time is that the war cannot be fought 
out of past savings. Past savings 
have been invested. They are in 
the form of railroads, farms, houses, 
factories and ships. In most cases 
the government needs them in 
these forms to aid in the war. 

“What the government wants 
now is current labor—the product 
of work performed from now on. 
It asks the people to hand over to 
it the power of command over this 
labor and this production. By 
educating their depositors in this 
view the banks can not only help to 
give the government what it wants, 
but can prevent the 
people from convert- 
ing the results of past 
accumulationsto meet 
current needs, except 
to the limited extent 
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to which that 
is desirable 
for war pur- 
poses. 

“We wish 
to bring out 
the fact that 
all the em- 
phasis that 
can be put 
upon this 
movement 
will in no way 
endanger the 
general busi- 
ness activity 
which must go on through the war. 
With the United States govern- 
ment spending billions of dollars, 
business as a whole cannot help 
but be greatly stimulated rather 
than retarded. There will be plenty 
of work and ample returns for 
everyone. 

By the Illinois state organization, 
this same principle is thus tersely 
summed up: “Every buyer of a 
thrift stamp is a potential investor 
at some later date. The war must 
be prosecuted on the nation’s 
liquid capital.” And this senti- 
ment is supplemented by the fol- 
lowing expressions from two prom- 
inent Chicago bankers: 

“T look upon the War Savings 
Certificates put out by the govern- 
ment, says Solomon A. Smith, 
president of the Northern Trust 
Company, “as a momentous step 
forward in stimulating thrift among 
the American people. The post- 
war results will be of incalculable 
benefit to banks, to business and 
to the people themselves. In the 
meantime, new capital wealth will 
be created which will add to, 
instead of subtract from, existing 
savings deposits. ” 

And from M. E. Greenebaum, 
president of Greenebaum Sons Bank 
& Trust Company: “The sale of 
War Savings Certificates now 
offered to the public will result 
at this time in a benefit to our 
government. Ultimately they will 
prove of benefit to bankers, 
inasmuch as thousands of wage 
earners who have not heretofore 


Another Chicago boy, who 
gave boxing lessons and 
bought $65 worth of stamps 


practiced economy and thrift will 
have acquired the habit, and there- 
by create new accounts for the 
savings banks.” 

Hugh Richardson, state director 
for Georgia, points out the salient 
features of the situation as follows: 
‘The duty of American bankers in 
this thrift campaign is very plain. 
They should give this campaign 
their best co-operation, and any 
banker who fails to do so is not 
measuring up to his full responsi- 
bility as a citizen and as a banker. 
This plan does more than furnish 
the government with a large sum 
of money; it is going to teach thrift 
to our children, to men and women, 
and when you consider that we 
stand ninth among the nations as 
savers, the need for this is at once 
apparent. The history of such 
movements shows too that the 
campaign will ultimately result in 
greatly increased bank deposits 
through the general education of 
people to save, which is an impor- 
tant part of this propaganda.” 

Perhaps even stronger are the 
words of Dwight W. Morrow, 
state director for New Jersey: “It 
is our belief that all American 
bankers will not only help their 
country but help themselves by 
aiding the war savings movement 
as far as they can. We have 
heard it said that no officer in a 
savings bank who opposed this 
campaign was far-sighted or wise 
enough to justify his acting as an 
officer of such a bank.” 
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From 
Moorhead 
Wright, state 
director for 
Arkansas, 
comes a let- 
ter throwing 
a slightly dif- 
ferent light on 
the problem: 
“The banker 
is more than 
protected in 
his zeal to 
recommend 
investment 
in bonds of 
money that 
would ordina- 
rily increase 
his savings deposits, because if a 
man learns to save for his govern- 
ment he will learn to save for 
himself. The government only 
wants money that can remain 
permanently with it. The money 
which a man must get together for 
living and carrying on his personal 
business naturally goes in the bank. 

“When the civil population has 
learned to work for the war, it 
will learn to increase its production, 
and therefore its earnings, and will 
also learn from necessity the most 
profitable way of expending its 
funds. In other words, the people 
learn thrift.” 

An interesting statement is that 
of J. H. Puelicher, state director for 
Wisconsin: “The banker is natu- 
rally a conservative. Were he not, 
he would not be a safe banker. 
Because of this conservatism, he 
approaches every subject only after 
investigation and deliberation. The 
American banker is naturally patri- 
otically inclined; his institution is a 
quasi-public institution. National 
banks have always been under the 
jurisdiction of the national govern- 
ment, and state banks under the 
jurisdiction of the various state 

governments. 

“Bank officers have 

. been accustomed to 
make reports to the 
banking departments of 
the federal and state 





This sixth grade girl earns 
thrift money by caring 
for the babies of neighbors 
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governments, have become accus- 
tomed to heeding promptly the re- 
quests of officials of the government, 
even when compliance with the re- 
quests resulted in hardship to the 
banker and his business. Since the 
outbreak of the war no class of 
business men has stood by the 
government more patriotically and 
more understandingly than have 
the bankers. They have taken a 
part in every work concerning the 
financing of the nation’s war needs, 
frequently with the prospect of 
doing this financing out of the 
deposits which they had slowly and 
laboriously accumulated. 

“The bankers’ attitude toward 
the War Savings Campaign will be 
the same as was his attitude toward 
the Liberty Loan, Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A. activities, He will 
see the necessity of his country 
first, and he will be governed by 
that necessity. I have taken an 
interest in thrift work for a great 
many years, but the opportunity 
of doing that work successfully has 
never been so great as it is today. 

“Many people who have never 
saved are now learning to save, and 
the wise banker will encourage 
them in their desire to save because 
that saving will help their country, 
and because he will know that once 
that habit is established they will 
continue to save and that he and 
his business will become the natural 
beneficiaries of the inculcation of 
that habit. I have no fear of the 
attitude of the banker in relation 
to this great thrift movement.” 

Ward M. Burgess, state director 
for Nebraska, wrote The Burroughs 
Clearing House as follows: ‘The 
sale of War Savings Stamps, in my 
opinion, will not result in a falling 
off of savings bank deposits. There 
is too much money in the country 
for the campaign to have this effect. 
After the war the sale of these 
securities undoubtedly will increase 
bank deposits very greatly.” 

J. T. Thomas, director for Mis- 
sissippi, is as positive in his view 
of the campaign: “Every banker 
in the country owes a duty, first to 
the nation and next to his business, 





to push the sale of War Savings 
Stamps and Thrift Stamps to the 
utmost of his ability. Any banker 
who fears that his savings deposits 
may be decreased need only look 
to the experience of England in 
order to see the immense upbuilding 
influence on savings deposits that 
lies in any thrift propaganda. The 
War Savings Campaign is destined 
to lay, in America, the foundation 
of a national habit, the value of 
which to banks can hardly be over- 
estimated. © 

The director for upper New York 
State writes as follows: “I believe 
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Chicago boys had lots of snow to shovel, and 
shoveled it—for thrift 


there is a fear among some savings 
bankers that the sale of two billion 
dollars worth of War Savings 
Stamps will result in a falling off 
of savings bank deposits. Savings 
bankers in this part of the country 
have told me they have no such 
fear, and that eventually they hope 
to benefit greatly. One man said 
that a savings banker who did not 
see the value of the thrift cam- 
paign was not fit to held his job.” 

Said Allen Hollis. director for 
New Hampshire: “There is every 
indication that the general dissem- 
ination of the great truths of thrift 
and saving will greatly increase 
deposits, besides conserving large 
aggregates in War Savings Stamps. 
The installment subscriptions to 
small Liberty bonds have not 
appreciably affected savings de- 
posits here.”’ 

The state of Texas has no fears, 
according to Louis Lipsitz, director, 
who says: “We have yet to find a 
banker out of the 1,397 banks in 
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Texas but who is heartily in favor 
of the campaign and fully realizes 
that if the people are taught thrift 
they will invest a portion of their 
savings in Thrift and War Savings 
Stamps, and put the money they 
require for earlier use in savings 
and commercial banks.”’ 

Eastern Pennsylvania shares this 
opinion: “Our experience with the 
bankers in Philadelphia leads us to 
believe that they feel it their duty 
to push the sale of War Savings 
Stamps regardless of results. While 
this action may cause a falling off 
in savings deposits, it will not, in 
their judgment, cause any serious 
loss. In fact, we are inclined to 
believe that the ultimate result of 
the present educational campaign, 
on general thrift, will be the means 
of showing a Jarge increase in the 
deposits of banks, trust companies 
and savings funds. This will be 
particularly noticeable when the 
War Savings Stamps mature, Jan- 
uary 1, 1923. War is the present 
business of this country.”’ 

And last of these opinions, from 
Ohio: “It is the opinion of the 
Ohio War Savings Committee that 
the United States will see a dupli- 
cation of the experience of Great 
Britain in the sale of War Savings 
Stamps and Thrift Stamps. This 
experience will apply, it is believed, 
in the effect of the campaign on 
savings banks of the country.” 

England's experience with a War 
Savings Campaign, so widely cited 
as an instance of what the United 
States may expect, was given wide 
publicity in this country through a 
series of addresses made by Basil 
P. Blackett, C. B., of the British 
treasury. He pointed out that in 
sixteen months of England's cam- 
paign 110,000,000 certificates were 
issued, and that of these only 
1,500,000 were cashed—500,000 of 
them in two months when Great 
Britain was floating new war loans. 
But the remarkable feature was 
that deposits increased steadily at 
the same time in savings institu- 
tions in the United |xingdom. Cer- 
tainly a good ground tor optimism 
on the part of American bankers. 








Banks 


and 


Imagination 
By Ted Robinson 


WO things make a word ex- 

pressive and suggestive: first, 
its association in the mind with 
the thing it stands for; second, an 
inherent quality that belongs to its 
sound and has nothing to do with 
its meaning. In the most expres- 
sive words, the sound suggests the 
meaning; and these words are 
called “onomatopoeic.’ Some 
etymologists believe that human 
speech started with such words— 
that moo and bow-wow and bang 
and ding-dong, primitive attempts 
to imitate natural or mechanical 
sounds, were the first articulations 
of our savage ancestors. 

So certain syllables in our 
language are modified today, that 
the slight change in sound may 
express a change in the quality of 
the thing signified. Take the 
expressive word clang. It stands 
for any kind of loud, ringing sound, 
but especially the sound of a big 
bell. The syllable ends with a 
nasal that persists in the ear like 
the waves of sound that continue 
to ring on the tympanum long after 
the stroke of the bell has ceased. 
You can pronounce the word clang 
as long as your breath lasts. 
Clang-ng-ng-ng— !—like that. 

But now try its modification— 
the word clank. As soon as you 
pronounce the k, the sound is 
finished—the ng is cut off sharply. 
The ring starts, but the final con- 
sonant stops it. So a bell doesn't 
clank, but a chain does. The links 
clink together and interrupt the 
clang, chopping it off to a clank. 

And now, if you are thoroughly 
tired of the introduction, I will 
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proceed to explain 
what it all has to 
do with the subject 
as announced inmy 
title. 

Having been a 
newspaper writer 
during my entire 
working life, | have 
naturally had little 
or nothing to do 
with banking in- 
stitutions. The 
obvious disadvan- 
tagesofsuchneglect 
must here be passed 
by with the ac- 
knowledgment 
that they exist. | 
proceed to the advantages of an ig- 
norance of banks. For there are 
advantages that go a long way (in 
the unpractical mind of a scribe) 
toward compensating him for the 
money that isn't drawing 4 per cent. 

These compensations belong to 
the realm of the imagination. You 
who work in banks, who visit banks 
every day, who are on easy and 
familiar terms with bank presi- 
dents, bank directors, even bank 
janitors, have no idea what a price 
you have paid for your knowledge. 
Not for you are the flights of fancy, 
the pictures of mystery, the glitter- 
ing dreams, the shivers of imagina- 
tion—not for you the impalpable 
delights summoned up in my free 
mind by the pronunciation of that 
magic monosyllable, BAN K! 
Familiarity has bred contempt in 
you; you have eaten of the tree of 
knowledge, and your mental naked- 
ness is become your shame. 
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As the word clang is to the word 
clank, so is bang to bank. Bang! 
sets up reverberating echoes; it 
goes on ringing in your ears, an 
unfinished, compromising sort of 
sound. But in bank, a steel door 
clashes shut; there is a finality 
about it that satisfies the imagina- 
tion. That single syllable contains 
the clang of steel, ending decisively 
with that final k, which is the giant 
key sending the great bolts home 
with an uncompromising click. 
Your money is safe, now. It is 
shut up in walls aere perennius 
—more durable than brass. It is 
in the BANK! 

There is more in this flight of the 
imagination than you bankers 
imagine. If our language had a 
weak word to mean a bank—a 
word with a less reassuring sound 
—there would be far fewer savings 
accounts in this country. If we 
called it a “depository,” many a 
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“With a wild shriek, the Cashier 


sprang forward” 


timid hoard would still be reposing 
in a broken teapot or an old sock, 
that is now lured forth by the 
impregnable security guaranteed 
by a bank. 

In America, ordinary working 
people put their money in savings 
banks. In France, the thrifty 
laborer invests his money in bonds. 


The difference has been often 
noted, but nobody has so far 
guessed the real reason. It is 


because the French word for bank 
does not give the would-be depositor 
confidence. The slight difference 
in pronunciation robs the word of 
its iron-bound invulnerability. 

So much for the inherent quality 
of the word. Its associative con- 
notations might well furnish a 
theme for a volume. The visions 
called up by the word will of course 
be different for each individual, but 
it is only in the case of the non- 
banking person that they can arise 
to poetic heights. To those who 
work within the sacred portals, the 
mystery is gone. Bank to the bank 
clerk means drudgery, weariness, 


myriads of figures in black ink and 


red. Bank to the director means a 
source of income, prosaic and 
needing attention. But to the 
layman, and especially to the 
penniless layman, bank means more 
than a Castle in Spain. 

In my dreams of wealth, | do 
not picture myself going to shops 
and ordering anything I please 
because I have unlimited credit. 
Only incidentally do | think of fine 


raiment, lavish entertainment, 
unattainable luxuries. But always 
| fancy myself writing checks 


payable to self: of going to the 
bank and receiving gold and bills 
and currency; of having a stagger- 
ing line of figures on the left-hand 
page of my pass book. 

When | was a little boy, my 
father was a banker. The bank was 
in an Indiana village, and it was a 
very small affair; but it was none 
the less mysterious, romantic, full 
of mighty secrets, untold wealth 
and musty, dignified odors. | was 
sometimes allowed to go behind 
the wooden grill that separated 
the cashier from the vulgar herd— 
in fact, I pursued my earliest 
studies in penmanship, perched on 
a high stool within that sacred 
place—but it never lost its sacro- 
sanct character with me. For | 
was not permitted to go near The 
Vault—a fearsome cavern, inhab- 
ited by an armored and voracious 
monster called The Safe. And to 
touch any of the fascinating articles 
on the high counter was also taboo. 
Once, as | most vividly remember, 
I surreptitiously possessed myself 
of a coveted rubber stamp; one had 
only to press it upon an inked pad, 
and then at a single stroke one 
could make real, printed words 
upon a scrap of paper. 

Nobody seemed to be looking. | 
reached forth and pulled a soiled 
paper rectangle toward‘me. | 
inked the stamp; I raised it in air— 

With a wild shriek, the Cashier 
sprang forward and arrested my 
hand in the act of descent. The 
Cashier's face was as pale as his 
shirt; his eyes were horridly rolling, 
and he choked for breath. It 
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seemed that only apoplexy could 
save him from the crime of child- 
murder. 

“Its that old skinflint 
McDowell's note for $2,000!" he 
gurgled. “If you had put that 
‘Paid’ stamp on it, we'd never have 
collected a penny of it!” 

I didn't know what he meant, 
but I realized that I had been 
snatched from the verge of an 
enormity for which death by 
torture was probably the lightest 
penalty. | was impressed anew 
with the idea that in Banks, very 
trifling acts were followed by 
terrible consequences, such as the 
fall of dynasties or the upheaval 
of society. No, my privileges did 
not make me intimate with or 
contemptuous of Banks. On the 
contrary. 

A couple of years ago, I made a 
visit to the old home town, and | 
strolled into the Bank. It had 
changed in appearance. The wooden 
grill had given place to a steel cage, 
and the walls had been painted a 
new color. The Cashier was gone, 
(ay, a quarter of a century ago he 
had stepped wearily forth, with an 
absent-minded pen behind his ear, 
and never crossed the threshold 





“I fancy myself writing checks 
payable to self" 








again!) and an unfamiliar face 
peered through the grating at me. 
There weren't so many ponderous, 
knobby-backed books on the high 
counter, and there was an intruding 
adding machine that looked like a 
pert interloper in such surround- 
ings. But the old, familiar smell 
was there, unaltered by the years! 

Like all exciting, memory-laden 
odors, it was indescribable, analy- 
sis-defying. Perhaps it was partly 
made up of leather-backed ledgers, 
old paper money, new varnished 


rulers, cedar penholders, hard rub- 
ber writing tools of various sorts, 
red ink, dusty documents, musty 
mortgages, rusty pens. But there 
was another quality about it—it 
was the odor of dignity, of con- 
servatism, of ancient and traditional 
integrity, of old-fashioned respect- 
ability. It was the Dickensy, 
““counting-house’’ odor. You can't 
create it anew, but you can never 
forget it. 

The old smell brought the old 
awe in its wake. The new cashier 
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politely inquired my business, but 
I could only blush and stammer 
and back timidly for the door. 
Banks are not for such as me to 
enter. “Procul,oprocul este, 
profanes!’ they seem to command, 
and with respectful reverence | 
obey. They appeal too powerfully 
to my imagination for me to pre- 
sume to think of them as | do of 
stores, cathedrals, art galleries, or 
any such prosaic structures. 

I have been in no bank since 
that day. 


The State Bank in the “System” 


Why Financial America Should Place Its 
Whole Power Behind the Federal Reserve 


ITH his usual 
his letter of October 13, 
stated the duty resting on 
all banks: “It is mani- 
festly imperative that 
there be a complete mo- 
bilization of the banking 
reserves of the United 
States. The response to 
this appeal has been a 
most encouraging one. 
State banks and trust 
companies with combined 
resources of approximate- 
ly four billion dollars have 
heeded this appeal and 
are now members of the 
Federal Reserve system. 

This movement has been partic- 
ularly noticeable among institu- 
tions in the larger centers. The 
example of such institutions as the 
Guaranty Trust Company and 
Bankers Trust Company in the 
east, and the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company in St. Louis, 
among many others, is bound to 
have a far reaching effect. Already 
many of the smaller banks in the 
Federal Reserve districts are be- 
coming interested and it is believed 
that they will apply for admission 


force and 
clearness, the President, in 


By W. F. RAMSEY , 


Federal Reserve Agent, Dallas, Texas 





The Federal Reserve Board 


in increasing numbers. Indeed, | 
believe that in the near future the 
inquiry will be not why any state 
bank is a member of the Federal 
Reserve system, but rather why 
it is not a member of the system. 
There would seem to be no rea- 
son why the eligible state banks 
should not become members of 
the system. In so doing they lose 
nothing which they already possess 
as state banks. They retain unim- 
paired all their charter rights. They 
can still lend the same per cent of 
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their capital and surplus as the law 
of their creation permits. In ad- 
dition to these privileges 
they gain in some states 
the advantages of. amend- 
ments to state banking 
laws preferential to state 
banks which become 
members of the Federal 
Reserve system, and en- 
joy practically all, if not 
all, the benefits of national 
banks. They, to say the 
least of it, share in that 
protection which the 
system affords to our 
banking and commerce 
generally. 

In this district, and | 
assume in all the others, we accept 
the examinations made under 
authority of the state bank com- 
missioner. There is no conflict or 
dual control, as is sometimes 
claimed. To the thoughtful 
observer signs multiply that state 
banks are coming more and more 
to recognize their obligation to 
the country, as well as the in- 
estimable benefits accruing to 
themselves in securing admission 
to the system. It is a matter of 
signal congratulation that the bank 
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commissioners in all the states 
included in the eleventh Federal 
Reserve district are in accord 
with the general sentiment which 
favors such action. In Louisiana 
the commissioner deems it wise to 
maintain a somewhat neutral atti- 
tude, but the commissioners in 
Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico 
are outspoken in favor of such 
course. 

The system itself has more than 
justified all the good which was 
expected of it by its most ardent 
friend. Among the larger banks 
opposition and prejudice has been 
changed to good will through the 
usefulness of the system to them 
through its many economical facili- 
ties, and many of our ablest bank- 
ers, both state and national, who 
in the beginning were doubtful of 

the merits of 


iti the system, 

Fs =} or opposed 

Barr, “oN to it out- 

pel A right, are 

I now firmly 
> 
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convinced by the logic of events 
and the experience of the last three 
years that it not only has come to 
stay, but as now amended deserves 
the confidence and merits the 
approval of all intelligent and 
patriotic men. 

Therefore it may be definitely 
and conclusively accepted that 
the country has fully made up its 
mind to accept the Federal Re- 
serve system as the settled finan- 
cial system of the country. The 
question then is—shall the state 
banks get behind the system, sup- 
port it loyally and secure for them- 
selves and the country its benefits, 
or by inaction, or opposition lessen 
its effectiveness and reject its aid? 
For myself | am firmly convinced 
that not only the dictates of patriot- 
ism, but every suggestion of en- 
lightened self interest, must, and 
will, impel the state banks to join 
the system. | think it demonstrable 
that at least the average small 
state bank will secure from the 
Federal Reserve system benefits 
and advantages far more valuable 
than it can possibly confer on it. 

As has been many times said, 
there is an imperative demand for 
a unification and consolidation of 
all the banking power and resources 
of the country. Truly here can it 
be said that in union there is 
strength. In these perilous times 
of war, with the unprecedented 
financing already accomplished and 
that yet to be undertaken by the 
government, it is of the utmost 
importance to the country at large 
and to every bank that the re- 
sources of all the banks be safe- 
guarded and consolidated by mem- 
bership in the only national system 
now known to the laws of the 
country. The war will be over some 
day. When it is, a certain amount 
of reaction is bound to occur. A 
period of re-adjustment must set 
in. We must change our laws and 
our temporary customs from a 
war basis back to a peace basis. 
We must look to our laurels com- 
mercially, as well as martially. 
Should we not therefore guarantee 
our position in world affairs and 
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be ready to absorb the shocks and 
equalize our opportunities with 
other nations by having, at least 
by that time, a solidly unified bank- 
ing system? Just as banks in times 
when panics were possible pooled 
their resources in local clearing 
house arrangements, why can we 
not, and why should we not, pool 
our resources as a nation of sepa- 
rate banks and enjoy our clearing 
house principles as a_ perpetual 
facility through a common interest 
in the Federal Reserve system? 
It is almost as important to con- 
serve and make available the gold 
of the country and to assemble it 
in such form and clothe it with 
such strength and potentiality as 
will enable the country to make 
such wise use of it as a basis of 
credit as will carry us through any 
emergency or 
stress of cir- 
cumstances 
which any pos- 
sibleconditions 
may develop. 
There is today 






















a very large amount of gold in 
state banks and trust companies, 
or gold that might be attracted 
to them, which is not performing 
the service it would and could 
render if it were on deposit in the 
Federal Reserve banks. Nor can 
the state banks, if they are intelli- 
gent and candid with themselves, 
justify their withholding these 
sums from the common. safety 
fund of the nation by any claim 
that such a course largely strength- 
ens their own position. To them 
any other forms of currency, since 
it is all on a gold basis, would, for 
ordinary uses, be just as useful and 
valuable. Besides, if panic, unrest 
and alarm set their depositors in 
massed attack upon them, how 
long would their scattered stores 
of gold last and how much protec- 
tion would 
it furnish? 

I find 
many state 
bankers who 






recognize in a general way the 
value of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, but who claim that while 
remaining on the outside they 
secure, in the added strength which 
the law gives to their correspond- 
ents, substantially all the benefits 
of the system without assuming 
any of its burdens. | concede that 
the Federal Reserve system has 
indeed clothed their correspondents 
with the power to serve them better 
than was possible under old condi- 
tions, and that indirectly they do 
derive substantial benefits from the 
law. I do not concede, however, 
or believe that as non-members 
they secure the same protection 
and benefits which membership in 
the system gives. But does the 
state banker who urges this argu- 
ment, when he searches his heart 
and conscience, think it entirely 
fair to secure the benefits and yet 
bear no part of the burden of the 
law? It seems to me that such a 
position is as selfish as it is inde- 
fensible. But the suggestion is 
not, as I conceive, true. Neither 
such banks, nor the trade and 
commerce of the country, are as 
safe and well protected with a part 
only of the banking strength of 
the country behind the system as 
they would be if the whole banking 
power of the country supported it. 

Again, such a state banker does 
not in his every-day business secure 
the entire benefits of the system as 
long as he remains out of it. Among 
the most valuable rights of mem- 
bership is a bank's right of availing 
itself, within reason, of the dis- 
count facilities and privileges of 
the Federal Reserve banks. It 
would be conceded that in good 
times, when money was cheap and 
credit easy, the well managed state 
bank could ordinarily secure all 
needed accommodations. What 
will its condition be in times when 
panic or even unusual financial 
strain prevails? If the correspond- 
ent of such a state bank is itself 
driven to discount heavily, will it 
always be able, or, if able, will it 
always be disposed to meet the full 
needs of its customer? If it does 
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so, will it not as a necessary result 
—as it seems to me that it reason- 
ably should—impose an_ interest 
burden substantially beyond that 
which it must itself pay? Besides, 
does it not seem poor financing and 
poor business to depend on other 
banks for support as a matter of 
grace and accommodation, when 
by becoming a member of the 
system such a bank would be 
placed in a position of equality, in 
respect to the same grade of paper, 
with the best and largest banks in 
the country? 

I hear it said again, now and 
then, that there is so much “‘red 
tape’ connected with the dis- 
counting operations of the Federal 
Reserve banks as to make such 
transactions difficult, or in any 
event annoying. Now my obser- 
vation has 
been that 
this conten- 
tion or com- 
plaint is 
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almost universally made by banks 
not members of the system, or 
by those member banks which have 
never availed themselves of our 
discount facilities. I denythat any 
such claim or charge is true with 
respect to the Dallas bank, and 
believe it to be untrue of all the 
other banks. 

We have in this district dis- 
counted paper, at different times, 
for more than two-thirds of our all 
member banks, and for more than 
three-fourths of all the banks which 
ever borrow money at all. 





member of the system he would 
be able in any stress or storm of 
weather to obtain assistance as a 
matter of right and not of favor. 

He then proceeded to illustrate 
(Il am writing from memory) the 
advantages and value of a connec- 
tion with the system to him and 
his customers, with the statement 
that it had been the custom for 
many years for dealers in live stock 
to ship sheep in large numbers from 
Idaho and other states into his sec- 
tion, to be prepared and fattened 








Many of our best and 
most ably managed banks 
secure all their needed 
accommodations from us. 
We make no claim that 
our rates are always lower 
than the rates made by 
commercial banks. Asa 
rule they are not widely 
different from the rates 
fixed by the larger eastern 
banks; but we can, and 





do, claim that oneligible [Ln 








We have a victory to win. 
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paper all our member 
banks secure substantially the 
same rates as the largest banks in 
the district, and approximately the 
same rates as the largest banks in 
the Union. This, too, they receive 
not as a matter of grace or favorit- 
ism, but simply as a right to which 
they are entitled. 

It is claimed now and then by 
someone that he prefers to remain 
out of the system and thereby 
maintain a more independent atti- 
tude. The suggestion was recently 
met by Mr. Moelenpah, of Wiscon- 
sin, in a discussion before the State 
Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association at Atlantic 
City, where he said, in substance, 
that just before leaving home he 
had secured the adoption of a 
resolution by his bank seeking 
membership in the Federal Reserve 
system; that in doing so he was 
actuated largely by the desire to 
be independent in truth and in 
fact; that while in other years his 
bank had enjoyed good credit, and 
had secured liberal credits from its 
correspondents, he felt that as a 


for the market. He said that with 
his ability to discount the paper 
of his customers given for such 
stock, and no doubt secured by a 
lien on them, he could enable them 
to purchase the stock, make prof- 
itable use of their feed, retain their 
business, and make a small but cer- 
tain profit which he would not be 
able to do as a non-member bank. 

His brief address, to my mind, 
was both logical and unanswerable. 
The concrete example contained in 
Mr. Moelenpah’s statement is a 
striking illustration and demon- 
stration of how membership in the 
Federal Reserve system enables 
the banks to respond at all times 
to the reasonable and seasonal 
demands of their customers. 
Indeed, in the case of most banks 
it is difficult to see how they can 
render the best service possible to 
their customers and several com- 
munities without the aid and 
service which the Federal Reserve 
banks were designed to render, and 
in actual practice do render. 

It is the objection of some banks 
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O BACK to the simple life, be 

contented with simple food, 
simple pleasures, simple clothes. 
Work hard, pray hard, play hard. 
| Work, eat, recreate and sleep. 
| it all courageously. 


that membership in the system 
requires the deposit of considerable 
amounts in reserves, which they 
now keep with their correspondents 
at 2 per cent interest and occasion- 
ally at a greater rate. Such com- 
plaints, however, ignore several 
facts and considerations. First 
among them is the fact that under 
the present law the reserve required 
to be maintained by banks has 
been so greatly decreased that the 
lending power of banks has as a 
rule been substantially increased. 
Again, it should be noted 
that all experience has 
demonstrated the unwis- 
dom of counting as 
reserve, deposits in com- 
mercial banks at interest, 
which are almost invari- 
ably loaned out with the 
result that when most 
needed they are least 
available. It has been 
the experience of all the 
past that in times of stress 
and trouble the same 
conditions which require 
the country bank to call for its 
reserve deposits may, and as a rule 
do, make it difficult, and frequently 
impossible, for their reserve agents 
to respond to their calls. Such a 
system is illogical and inadequate. 
It leads to pyramiding deposits, 
and actual demonstration has 
proved its inadequacy. Reserves 
in the Federal Reserve banks are 
cash reserves, including no “float,” 
and are always available. 

Under the present law, which 
counts as reserve only the sum on 
deposit with the Federal Reserve 
banks, and which permits each 
bank to keep actually in vault such 
cash as its necessities require, not 
only is the bank's position strength- 
ened in that its reserve is always 
available, and other credit if need- 
ed, but it is able, if such actual 
necessity presents itself, to extend 
to its customers far more liberal 
credits than was possible under 
old conditions. 

In this section, at least, we have 
the check collection system always 
with us. Undoubtedly by joining 
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“A DIG CLUB? YES, BUT 


DIFFERENT 


IGS is pigs—and also profit— 

in Marshall, Mo. 

That's ungrammatical, perhaps 
(blame Mr. Ellis Parker Butler, 
who vied with Charles Lamb in 
popularizing the lowly pig in litera- 
ture), but it’s truth. Ask eighty- 
three boys and girls of Saline 
County who bought porkers aver- 
aging eighty-two pounds at 15.5 
cents, fattened them to an average 
of 250.5 pounds and sold them at 
18.9 cents—five cents above the 
Kansas City top price on the date 
of the sale. And there were addi- 
tional profits, too, for some of 
them who received $50 in cash 
prizes from the Wood & Huston 
Bank, of Marshall. 

“Ho, hum! A pig club,” you say. 
“The newspapers and magazines 
have been full of them.” 

Yes and no, for this Wood & 
Huston Pig Club is full of unusual 
interest. Looking into the barn- 
yard of Mary Jones (the incident 
is actual but the name is not) we 
see Mary, scrub brush in hand and 
water pail by her side, diligently 
engaged in attending to the daily 
bath of her young charge whose 
indignant squeals are hitting on 
all four. She “just couldn't bear” 
to see her pig ‘all muddy.” 


By J. V. BURROUGHS 


Manager Calf and Pig Club, Wood & Houston 
Bank, Marshall, Mo. 


Carl Harpenter, however, the 
neighbor boy on the adjoining 
farm, is a gross materialist. He 
has no esthetic notions concerning 
mud. He insists on personal obser- 
vation of quick results. So every 
time he feeds his hog, he secures 
him on carefully adjusted scales 
and watches the bar rise slowly as 
the meal proceeds. 

And then there were five little 
pigs presented about the middle of 
August—but all this is several 
months ahead of the beginning of 
the story. 

On a beautiful day in May, 1917, 
scores of children between the ages 





This little pig took a flivver 
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of ten and eighteen began coming 
to town early. They came in 
wagons, buggies, automobiles and 
every sort of conveyance, bringing 
crates. One youngster “hiked” a 
long distance, pulling his crate in 
a little wagon which trailed along 
through the dust which his bare 
feet kicked up behind. This was 
the day of days when the bank was 
to deliver into their charge and 
keeping the pigs for which the 
embryonic stock raisers gave their 
personal notes, signed only by the 
boy or girl, at 7 per cent interest 
for the purchase price. Filed with 
each application was an agreement 
signed by the parent or guardian 
giving his consent to the transac- 
tion and waiving all claims to 
ownership in the animal, it being 
understood that the pig would be 
handled as directed by the Exten- 
sion Department of the Missouri 
Agricultural College. 

The pigs distributed varied in 
weight from 56 to 115 pounds and 
they were designated by numbered 
ear-tags. Each child, on the con- 
summation of his own financial 
transaction with the bank, drew a 
number which indicated the porker 
he was to take home and turn into 
money. At the pens, the pigs 








/ Burroughs 
Clearing House 


already dipped and vaccinated, 
were loaded into the crates brought 
for them and the prize contest got 
under way at that moment. 

The prizes were eventually 
awarded on the basis of 30 points 
for the best marketable pig; 20 
points for the best daily gain; 30 
points for the largest net profits 
and 20 points for the best record 
and story on “How I| Fed and 
Cared for My Pig.” 

Of the eighty-three club mem- 
bers, fifty sent in feed records and 
wrote stories. Eighteen wrote 
stories but presented no feed 
records and fifteen made no report. 

Nine members paid their notes 
and kept the hogs and one little 
girl was disqualified because her 
sow inadvertently 
presented its owner 
with five pigs—a con- 
tingency for which the 
management had 
made no allowance. 
The owner was 
awarded a special 
prize of $5 and the 
mother pig and her 
litter were sold at 
public auction for $70. 
This left seventy-two 
hogs which were 
brought by their own- 
ers to the Chicago & Alton Railway 
pens for sale. One died a victim of 
the heat in the loading process and 
then there were seventy-one. The 
bank cancelled the note of the 
owner of the deceased hog and 
paid his feed bill. The entire lot 
of porkers was sold by the auc- 
tioneers to Morris & Company at 
$18.90 per cwt., F. O. B. Marshall, 
which topped the Kansas City 
“high” for that day by five cents. 
The average weight of the pigs was 
250.5 pounds, with 270 pounds as 
the highest. The best daily gain 
ranged from 1.62 pounds to 2.14 
pounds and net profits among the 
seven prize winners varied from 
$18.54 to $209.51 and the cash 
prizes added $2.50 to $15. 

The feed record indicated that 
all of the club members followed 
the instructions outlined by the 





Getting a **weigh"™ with every meal 





agricultural college. Patches 
of rape, oats, rye, Soudan grass, 
etc., were sown and 
the feed consisted of 
corn, oats, chop, 
shorts, bran milk, 
tankage, oil meal, 
kitchen slop, pasture 
and alfalfa. A scale 
of uniform prices for 
all feeds was fur- 
nished by the state 
farm bureau. The 
all-important food conservation 
movement has given the Wood 
& Huston Bank its opportunity 
for live stock clubs on a much 
larger scale for 1917-1918. Next 
year the contests will include 
calves, pigs and sheep, 
$50 in prizes to be 
awarded in each of 
the three classes. 

In its announce- 
ment of the clubs, the 
bank says: 

The Food Control 
Board assures us that 
the producers of live 
stock will be pro- 
tected. Minimum 
prices will be fixed in 
keeping with the cost 
of production and the 
price of hogs will be 
about $15.50 or $16 minimum on 
the Chicago market. Prices on 
other stock will be announced later. 

“On October 29, 1917, an appeal 
to the farmers of the United States 
was issued by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, to 
breed hogs in large numbers so 
as to increase the meat supply for 
the American and Allied armies 
and for home consumption. 

“The National Sheep and 


Wool Bureau of America tells say 
us there are hardly enough ‘a 


shearing sheep in the 
United States to fur- 
nish the wool ade- 
quately to clothe the 
men in our Army 
and Navy so as to 
protect them from the 
cold. About 25 per 
cent of sheep in the 
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Two with a single purpose 





Luxury—the daily bath 


western states will 
have to be slaugh- 
tered unless the 
farmers of the middle 
and eastern states will 
come to the rescue. 

“With these facts 
before us we are 
confronted by two 
propositions: first, to 
supply our soldiers 
and citizens with 
meat and help feed 
the soldiers and citizens of our 
Allies during the war; second, to 
conserve and increase our breeding 
herds so that we can not only be 
able to feed our own people and 
assist in feeding our Allies but also 
be able to feed Europe after the 
war, while she is recuperating, and 
supply her with breeding stock to 
replace slaughtered herds. 

“We believe that every red 
blooded boy and girl, between the 
ages of 9 and 109, in Saline County, 
wants to do his or her bit. The 
opportunity afforded by becoming 
a member of the Wood & Huston 
Calf, Pig and Sheep Club will 
enable the club members to co- 
operate in a systematic way and 
at the same time give you an 
ownership in live stock which 
every boy and girl desires.” 

The plans for the coming year 
including the raising of at least 
one pig or calf by each member for 
show purposes as an advertisement 
for the stock, the member's note 
to the bank to be paid out of the 
proceeds of the sale of the show 
specimen at auction. 

As usual, visits to the homes of 
club members will be made by 
the club leader and 
bank officials, accom- 
panied occasionally 
by a representative 
of the Missouri 
Agricultural College. 
They will check up 
the methods used. 

Preparations are 
being made for a 
membership double 
that of the club dur- 
ing the year past. 
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INCE August, 1914, the Euro- 

pean war has been the dominant 
factor in American business life, 
and it will continue so until peace 
comes, and we have another new and 
unknown condition to face. From 
the beginning the difficulty of 
intelligent planning of business 
conduct for the future lay, and still 
lies, in the almost entire lack of 
precedent and analogy to guide us. 
Each month brought a new situa- 
tion to perplex and puzzle us, and 
today finds us still groping in our 
attempt intelligently to forecast 
the future. It is not because there 
are lacking an abundance of 
prophets, false and otherwise, but 
because our Own common sense 
tells us that such speculations are 
at best merely interesting mental 
exercises. 

Yet every business of any pith 
and moment, and with extended 
connections, must take some 
thought of the morrow, and not 
be content to be guided by mere 


happy oppor- 
tunism. So our 
guide must be 
an analysis of 
the present 
conditions, 
with such con- 
clusions as it is 
possible to 
draw from them, and such further 
lessons as may be derived from a 
study of the past. 

Fortunately in the very begin- 
ning, we are assured of the sound- 
ness of agriculture, the fundamen- 
tal source of our prosperity and of 
all national well being, for in 
general the crops, especially of 
food products, are in great and 
overwhelming abundance. The 
combined spring and winter pro- 
duction is greater than last year, 
though not a large crop compared 
with several previous years. Corn, 
oats, and small grains in general, 
potatoes, both Irish and sweet, 
fruits and vegetables, are in full 
measure, pressed down and run- 
ning over. Equally is this true of 
the numerous so-called secondary 
crops, rice, sugar cane, sugar beets, 
peanuts, beans, peas, the sorghum 
grains, fruits, vegetables, and all 
that long list which are the results 
of a diversification and which add 
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By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


so much annually to the wealth of 
the country. 

In the way of food animals, 
while it is true that the number of 
sheep is declining, it is equally 
true that cattle, including milch 
cows, and hogs are slowly though 
steadily increasing. 

Cotton, the great money crop 
of the country, does not show a 
large yield, even though it is prob- 
ably a larger crop than last year. 
The very high prices it commands, 
however, makes much amends to 
farmers and planters for the com- 
paratively small production. 

More gratifying still is the rapid 
progress of modern, _ scientific 
agriculture as expressed in diver- 
sification, the building of silos, 
the increase in the dairy and 
poultry industries, and the applica- 
tion of both experience, scientific 
research and experimentation to 
farming methods. The harvest of 
1917 isnot only a conclusive answer 
to that Macedonian cry for help 
from our Allies across the water, 
but likewise to that vain and 
ignorant babble about the possible 
danger of famine in this country, 
or the likelihood that agriculture 
cannot at all times abundantly 
provide for the wants of the people. 
That the crops are bountiful and 
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command high prices means that 
much business in the agricultural 
sections of the country, by far 
the greater part of it, is well as- 
sured, not only for the remainder 
of this winter, but afterwards, for 
the influence of the crops, good or 
bad, is never felt in full measure 
until the following spring. 

It is an old story how very busy 
are all the other great industries, 
transportation, manufacturing, 
lumber and mining, oil and gas, 
and how very profitable on the 
whole this business is proving. It 
were well if that were all, and there 
would be nothing to walk the 
floor about, but it is not. For there 
are matters of serious and some- 
times sinister import, which must 
form part of our calculation for 
the future. It is a very significant 
and unpalatable fact that building 
and construction work are declin- 
ing, due to several causes—one is 
the diversion of capital to govern- 
ment loans, and the other the 
exceedingly high price of all build- 
ing material. Building is the real 
barometer of commercial activity 
in this country, more than any 
other one factor, since it calls for 
the products of so many industries. 
This decline in 














and entirely absent in 





others. Also the com- 
parative few rather than 
the many will directly 
profit from this demand. 

Another most serious 
social and economic 
problem is the abnor- 
mally high prices of all 
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commodities. Despite a hi 
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the many, greater than 
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ever before, the high 
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cost of living presses 
with increasing distress 
upon the great mass of salary and 
wage earners. Yet it does not now 
appear likely that these prices will 
continue to advance in most commo- 
dities, even though the war contin- 
ues for some time. Just now the 
government pronouncement that 
the prices which it obtains on its or- 
ders must be extended to domestic 
purchasers has caused a halt, and 
also recessions in the hitherto un- 
checked advances. Fortunately this 
governmental action in reducing 
prices has not caused that slump 
both in demand and prices, which in 
the past marked the end of prosper- 
ity and the beginning of depression, 
as was the case in 1893 and 1907. 


In our war garden—shells behind the British lines 


Business conditions promptly re- 
adjusted themselves on the new 
level of prices without either con- 
fusion or panic. Much of this is 
due to the general recognition that 
the prices of finished products will 
not share in the abrupt declines 
already registered in raw materials, 
but that such procedure will be 
slow and long drawn out, and con- 
sequently without any disturbing 
influence so long as the war lasts. 

So far as the danger of inflation 
is concerned, that is an apprehen- 
sion which so far is not shared by 
the rank and file of the business 
world. Any intelligent investiga- 
tion into this subject will clearly 
disclose the fact 





building will 





probably be felt 


that prices have 








to much greater 
degree in the 
large cities than 
in the smal] 
towns and on 
the countryside, 
but its falling off 
will mean much 
to many lines of 
business. On the 
other hand, we 
have an abnor- 
mal demand 
from the gov- 
ernment for 
many commo- 
dities, but from 
the nature of the 











risen out of all 
proportion to 
the increase of 
money in circu- 
lation, and in 
simple response 
to the natural 
laws of supply 
and demand. 
Furthermore, 
not only was a 
much _ increased 
supply of money 
and largely in- 
creased credit 
needed to con- 
duct business 
during the past 
three years, be- 
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sharply centered 
in some lines 


While such wastes as these, recovered from the Germans in Flanders, 


farm lands must work overtime 
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are being reclaimed, other 


increase in 
tonnage and 
volume, but 
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some commodities, goods 
are difficult to get and must 
be ordered far in advance, 
and profits are still good. 
Now as a result of all these 
things, the average dealer 
in the country has normal 
stocks of merchandise on 
hand and is a free seller. 

The recent harvest 
results seem to offer a rare 
"| opportunity for a gradual 
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return to more conserva- 





American business now is the business of war 


likewise because of the great ad- 
vances in prices of all commodities. 
The real danger of inflation does 
not consist so much in an over 
supply of money as in a depreciated 
currency, of which as yet there is 
no evidence. 

Among the Hydra Headed and 
Hoi Polloi of the Great Unter- 
rified, there is a supreme confidence 
in the stability and elasticity of our 
currency system as typified in 
the Federal Reserve Act and wide- 
spread satisfaction in the steady 
democritization of banking as fur- 
ther evidenced in the Farm Loan 
banks. So far as the immediate 
present is concerned, it can be said 
that as a result 


tive methods. There is no- 
where any economy of any 
drastic nature, save where enforced 
by necessity. Also anyone who 
knows anything about the American 
people knows full well that they will 
take economy seriously only when 
they have to, all thrift campaigns to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The 
principal extravagance, however, is 
not among the masses, who are in 
reality saving more than ever 
before, but among those who have 
made much money and suddenly, 
and are often the greatest preachers 
and the poorest practicers of thrift. 
Withal there is something being 
laid aside for the future, for that 
coming readjustment. 

Moreover, there is a general 





spreading desire to employ better, 


more modern, and more scientific 


methods of business, so as to secure 
that much talked of efficiency. 
This desire, however, is seriously 
handicapped by the constantly 
changing personnel of employees, 
and their consequent low rate of 
production. There is a growing 
realization that the real way to get 
efficiency is carefully, systematic- 
ally and patiently to educate your 
employees in their duties and to 
interest them in their work. But 
it is a hard proposition to do this 
when the changes in their personnel 
are sO constant and confusing, 
because of the lure of higher wages 
held out tothem elsewhere. There 
is also a general perception of the 
need of better financial methods. 

In the main there is a distinct 
realization that all these sane and 
sound methods will be needed in 
the not far distant future when 
peace comes, when prices fall, 
and demand declines. For that 
was the story of the Napoleonic 
wars, and of our own Civil war. 
When the abnormal war de- 
mand, which is responsible for much 
of the present condition, ceases, 
there is nothing that can happen 
except a com- 





of nation wide 





plete readjust- 





survey that the 





average mer- 
chant is doing 
much as he has 
been doing for 
the past eight- 
een months, 
that he is basing 
his actions on a 
happy oppor- 
tunismand mak- 
ing the most of 
the present. 
Business is go- 
ing on as usual, 
and there does 
not seem to be 
any other solu- 
tion of the 
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ment. And in 
the readjust- 
ment we shall 
certainly go up 
against trouble. 
What will be 
the result of that 
readjustment no 
onecansay. The 
necessary thing 
now to do is to 
begin to set our 
house in order 
for that coming 
change, not hys- 
terically, but 
“soberly and 
advisedly, and 
with the exercise 
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COPYRIGHT UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


One of the great problems has been that of transportation—this scene, in a New York yard, has 


been duplicated in many cities 
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sense and judg- 
ment as we may 
possess. 
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What's What in Bank Advertising 


A Monthly Department Devoted to 
Comment, Suggestion and Criticism 


N OFFICER of a large bank, 
replying recently to another 
banker who asked reasons for the 
institution's growth, attributed the 
increase in business to the follow- 
ing factors: 

1. Natural increase in balances 
due to the expansion in the general 
business of the country. 

2. The securing of new accounts 
in large numbers because of (a) 
the character and personality of 
the organization, (b) its reputation 
as a live, up-to-date, progressive, 
safe and sound institution, and 
(c) the constructive character of 
its advertising and ‘New Business’ 
work. 

BANK’'S statement folder 

can be made a very effective 
thing when the institution has 
attractive quarters to illustrate. 
Witness that cover of the Irving 
National Bank statement, (Fig. 1) 
showing the cathedral-like balcony 
entrance in the Woolworth Build- 
ing. This same bank has adopted 
a novel booklet idea in issuing a 
series of monthly pamphlets with a 
date line on the cover, simulating 
that of a periodical. Two recent 
ones were: War-Time Finances and 
The Trade Acceptance Nationally 
Launched, by Lewis E. Pierson, 
chairman of the board of the bank. 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
14 Wall Street, New York 
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Balcony Entrance 


Statement of Condition 


IRVING 
NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
NEW YORK 





Fig. 1. Art in a statement folder 


ST. LOUIS bank ran an 
advertisement headed, “The 
Bank that Bankers Bank With;” 
a Spokane institution issued a 
folder entitled, Whom Shall | 


Ask For? (Guess those advertis- 
ing writers are like the boy who 
learned the rule, “A preposition 
is a poor word to end a sentence 
with.” 
EFERRING to the Y. M. C. 
A. war fund ad. of the First 
National Bank and Citizens State 
Bank, of Jewell, Kan., G. W. Mc- 
Clung, cashier of the latter bank, 
wrote: “During the Liberty Loan 
campaigns and that for the army 
Y. M. C. A., the banks here ran 
joint ads. I did not write all of 
them, but the two that I am send- 
ing you are mine. They are the 
ones that | put the most effort on 
and naturally thought were the 
best. I would like to have expert 
criticism upon them.” 

As will be seen from the one 
advertisement reproduced (Fig. 2), 
Mr. McClung’s effort speaks for it- 
self. I think, however, that I should 
have used a different heading, per- 
haps something like this: “Help 
Keep our Soldier Boys Well and 
Happy by Contributing to the Y. 
M. C. A. War Fund.” The idea is 
that many whodid not buy Liberty 
Bonds might contribute to the Y. 
M.C. A. fund, so that they should 
not be ommitted in the appeal. 

We are beginning to realize that 
just as “Stone walls do not a prison 





You, Who Have Subscribed to the First Liberty Loan That Our 
National Army Might Be Created— 








You, who have subscribed to the 
Second Liberty Loan that this army 
may be started on its way to Berlin 
and universal peace— 

You, who have done so much to 
alleviate suffering by supporting the 
Red Cross— 

You now may contribute to the 
comfort of our boys and thereby has- 


ten the end of the war by subscribing 
to the Y. M. C. A. War Fund. 

The Y. M.C. A. is the greatest in- 
fluence for good in army camps. It 
gives our boys a homelike place in 
which to spend their leisure hours, it 
helps to keep them happy, to keep 
their minds pure and their bodies 
free from disease. 


First National Bank 


You may think this is a far cry 
from bank advertising; but listen: 
The boys who make up this national 
army are physically the flower of 
America’s young manhood. Some 
day this war will be over; some of 
these boys will be coming back to 
take up the everyday duties of civil 
life. These boys will be our custom- 
ers, and if they are clean minded 
and if they are not weakened by 


dread diseases, they will be better 
bank customers, will they not? 


And the Y. M. C. A. will help to 
keep them such men as we would 
choose for customers, and such men 
as you will want your daughters to 
marry. 

Let us do our patriotic duty 


now by subscribing to the Y. M. C. A. 
War Fund. 


Citizens State Bank 








Fig 2. Banks unite in a war Y. M. C. A. advertisement 
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make, nor iron bars a cage, so 
marble, metal and machinery do 
not make a bank. There is cer- 
tainly likewise a personnel and a 
personality, a human driving force 
that vitalizes the organization of 
the modern banking institution 
and makes the institution grow 
and prosper while it helps the 
growth and prosperity of those 
who deal with it. 


HE 22-year-old advertising 

manager of the American 
Trust Company, of St. Louis, O. A. 
Zahner, sent me samples of his 
maiden efforts (one is shown in 
Fig. 3) and asked for criticism. | 
told him that I was impressed by 
the appropriateness of the illustra- 
tions used, but I added: “I think 
it would be better if you were to 
have a border design prepared, 
and plates made, rather than to 
let the newspaper make a rule 
border, which is always unsatis- 
factory in that the ruled joints are 
seldom brought together as they 
should be.”’ 

UNNY typographical error in 

that Welch, W. Va., ad. (Fig 4)— 
“First National Band,” instead of 
Bank. It does not make a noise 
like a good bank ad. largely be- 


Just To Invite You 


TO LOOK OVER 
THE STATEMENT 


OF THE 


First National Band 


OF WELCH 
In This Paper 


















Note the Steady Growth of Our 
Institution to the Milloin 
Dollar Mark 


Fig, 4. Listen to the band 











POLECTI OM 


FOR YOUR 


Liberty Bonds 


Your Liberty Bonds are as negotiable as money. 
If through fire, carelessness, or theft you should 
lose them, you would be out that amount. 

American Trust Company service is offered you. 
Bring in your bonds—our Trust Department will is- 
sue a receipt and keep the bonds in its vaults where 
other valuable papers of estates in its charge are 
kept—subject to your withdrawal at any time— 

Absolutely Free of Any Charge for One Year. 



































Fig. 3. A timely service 


cause of the printer's mistake. 
We'll lay it on to the poor printer 
anyway, who probably has been 
“spurlos versenkt” by the local 
Everett True long ere this. 


NDOUBTEDLY some of the 

strongest bank and trust 
company advertising emanates 
from the publicity department of 
the Old National Bank and the 
Union Trust Company, of Spokane, 
Wash., of which Carl. W. Art is 
manager. That ad. headed, “The 
Strategic Center of the ‘Western 
Front " (Fig 5) isa dandy. In re- 
gard to a ‘Better Babies’ letter 
sent out by the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Mr. Art writes: 

“In: September 1912, Borden's 
held a baby contest in our city, 
the winner of which was John J. 
Ehlinger, Jr. Being personally 
acquainted with the youngster’s 
father, our Mr. Kommers took 
occasion to invite Mr. Ehlinger to 
open an account in the baby’s name. 
This was done. Accordingly we 
featured a picture of the ‘prize 
baby, and a little story about him, 
in the next issue of our Marble 
Bank Monthly. A year later, 
out local Interstate Fair took up 
the ‘better baby’ idea, conducting 
an extensive ‘better babies’ con- 
test, and offering prizes for those 
scoring most nearly 100 per cent. 
One of the little tots, Billie Sass, 
actually scored 100 per cent, and 
has since had a great deal of free 
advertising as a result. There 
were about twenty prize winners 
in all, to the parents of whom we 
wrote the accompanying letter. 
In about half of the homes reached, 
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the letter took effect, and new 
accounts were opened either with 
the prize money, or larger sums, a 
number of which have grown to 
healthy ‘nest eggs or ‘college 
funds. We secured little Billie's 
account among the first, and Mr. 
Sass is now one of the bank’s good 
friends. All of which goes to show 
that a human, personal appeal is 
highly effective if used in a natural 
and diplomatic way.” 


HERE is a good deal in 

having the right heading for 
an advertisement just as there is 
in having a suitable headline for a 
news item. A small but powerful 
cyclone visited a western town 
some years ago. The chief damage 
done by the twister was the demoli- 
tion of a large barn. It seems that 
at the time the cyclone struck the 
barn the owner was in it, counting 
eggs. The local editor headed his 
news story dealing with the event 
thus: “HE LOST HIS COUNT.” 
This serves to emphasize the im- 
portance of the right heading for 
an advertisement. It should attract 
attention, and, as a rule, it is better 
if it gives the readers the gist of 
the matter to which it is supposed 
to act as an introduction. Another 


THe STRATEGIC 
ot 


CENTER 


OF THE 
/ YO 
A) \ Wane 













Send Northwestern 
B/L Drafts direct to 
The Old National Bank 


It is in constant touch 


with Spokane’s 19 rail- : weit ad id Pr nuee 
roads, seven of which byl & Wibty aaa? gagae 
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are transcontinental aiid 
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RESOURCES $20,000,000 
Fig. 5. Can you beat it? 
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Safe Deposit Boxes 





To You 





THE EXCHANGE BANK 









by the importunities of beneficiaries CAPITAL 
the clamor of relatives or the mistaken SURPLUS 
advice of friends, administers an estate 

so that all concerned receive impartia 

treatment 


Consult Our Trust Department 
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editor 
who, over 
a story 
about a 
woman 
commit- 
ting suicide 
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VALE, OREGON 




















ing a bottle 
June 20, 1917 of ink. 
Deporte - $612,078.79 put the 
Cash $234,324.70 caption, 
“BLOT. 
eae TED OUT 
Your Banking Business H E R 

citi. Cali 5 te 

F Wildhaber George E Davis -Tk 
Leo H Schmidt | Oo crys- 
A 

tallize 
these 


thoughts about headings, consider 
some of the bank advertisements 
reproduced herewith (Fig. 6). The 
advertisement of the United States 
National Bank, of Vale, Ore., (A) 
has no heading at all and bases its 
appeal on what a depos- 


THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


sect Dwindling 
Emporia, Kansas aN or Doubling 


United States Depository 
States Depository 


Depossts Guaranteed 


H Newman Vice Presiden: 


Progee v pur 



















































The Groniat Tryst GmPany waa . ee 
Te Capital, Surplus and Profits over $6.000,000 00 ‘ i enhiete = 2 atin 
= ‘ — F Des Moines 
National Bank 
Fig. 6. What's in a head? CG rE: 
Capita! --d Surplus $400,000 » uve ai Wann = 
Harriman National Bank, of Sew- E re- 
ard, Alaska (C). It may seem a pro- Sere 
trivial thing’ to the Exchange duce two roe an ormens at 
Bank, of Somewhere in America, ads of the @ocsss= 
but a better heading for its ad- Third ; 

Pane sear The United States sre 
vertisement (D) would have been, National Sct National Bank soe 
se : , - Portland, Oregon 

A Check Account Gives You an Bank, of 4 
Itemized Record of Income and St. Louis, , : 
Outgo.’ The headings, “Bank (Fig. 7) t : 
Personality (1); “Dwindling or in order Bank Personality 
Doubling’ (G) and “Impartial to show EA HHS. people have» din 
Treatment,’ (E) of the advertise- howmuch FEE so  tased on the tind 

be who direct it. plus its history 
ments of the First and Old Detroit more leg- ts reputation and sts principles 

. “ : ~ ints ~ You will find in this bank a personality 
National Bank, the Des Moines Na- _ ibie one is besed on 2 hallcentury 
tional Bank and The Colonial Trust than the peggy pp 

. with it is @ present-day 
Company, respectively, are good, other. directorate worthy of 
but I think the best one shown is The ex- ord are gp 
that of the United States National planation seeiciabaca 
Bank, of Portland, Ore., (H) “Who _ is shorter Rrev+Ow Dernor 
is Most Benefited by the Money copy and NarioxaL Bank 

r — * Mewere Feornst Reerave Rave 1 
You Earn?” For one reason, there better ’ 
is a certain psychological value in type. = * 


the use of an interrogation as a 
heading, because, consciously or 
unconsciously, the reader is bound 
to answer the question, and the 
chances are good that he will act 
upon the suggestion made in the 
body of the advertisement. 





N regard to its new trademark 

emblem, reproduced herewith, 
(Fig. 8) the Mercantile Trust & 
Deposit Company, of New York, 
said in one of a series of newspaper 
advertisements: “Architecture 
cherishes the columns that survive 
beyond all other records 





itor s business means to 
the bank, which I| think 
is putting the wrong foot 
forward. The advertise- 


ment of the Citizens 
National Bank, of Em- 


poria, Kansas, (F) belongs 
to what might be called 


the mid-Victorian school of bank ad- 
I think we have a right to 
expect something more up - to - date 
from the home town of William Allen 
Mechanics 
National Bank, of Providence, (B) 
is a little better because the typo- 
is stronger 
The same is true in the case of the 


vertising. 


White. The ad. of the 


graphical arrangement 





meow 7. OFF. 
BROADWAY AND OLIVE 





E want the public to feel toward us just 

as you feel toward the man who does 

for you a little bit more than you expect, in a 

little less time than you had a right to de- 
mand, and a little better than anybody else. 


of ancient civilizations. 
The column in the Mer- 
cantile trade mark is 
chosen as an appropriate 
symbol of the enduring 
policies upon which this 





HOW WE SOLICIT BUSINESS 


W: WILL ENTER INTO CORRESPONDENCE WITH THOSE 
who CONTEMPLATE DOING BUSINESS WITH US. WE WILL 
HAVE A FRANK DISCUSSION OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF A 
BANKING RELATION BETWEEN BANKS, FIRMS OR INDIVID- 
UALS, TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE PROSPECTIVE DEPOSITOR, AND SETTING FORTH FULLY 
WHAT WE CAN OFFER IN SERVICE AS WELL AS LINE OF 
CREDIT. IF UPON A THOROUGHLY MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 
THIS BANK IS FAVORED WITH THE BUSINESS, WE WILL PUT 
FORTH THE COMBINED EFFORTS OF OUR ENTIRE ORGANI 
ZATION TO MAKE EVERY TRANSACTION MUTUALLY PLEASANT 
AND PROFITABLE 





BROADWAY AND OLIVE 














Fig. 7. To get read is the first duty 
of a bank ad. 
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possibilities 
monogram emblem is quite popular 
with banks. 
is shown—that of The 
Loan and Trust Company, of Minne- 
apolis. 
Bank Advertising Plans, showing 210 
typical bank and trust company trade 
mark emblems, | quote a Chicago 


company is based.” 
There are a great many 
along this line. The 


A strong and simple one 
Minnesota 


In the chapter in my book, 














bank officer, who says: ~The value of a trade mark 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. This is especially 
true when a bank is located in a large city where the 
general public is not likely to know one bank from 
another except if there is something distinctive about 
the bank that will stick in their minds. We have 
used a trade mark for about 
two years and we believe 
we have capitalized it 
through advertising so that 
it is now worth real money 
to us. We put it on every 
piece of printing and ad- 
vertising we get out. I believe that its value to us 
can be proven by relating this incident. 

“A little while ago I asked one of our old customers, 
who is well-known in the advertising business, how 
long he had seen our trade mark. ‘Well,’ he said, 
‘you have not been using it as long as most people 
would naturally think you have. I should say you 
have not been using it more than six years.’ “ ‘Yes,’ 
| said, ‘not more than two’.”’ 





Fig 8. Some trademark types 


HEN a bank decides to conduct a campaign 

of advertising, the first thing needful is to get 
its board of directors to set aside enough money as 
an advertising appropriation. The exact amount nec- 
essary cannot be definitely fixed in advance, but a 
maximum figure can be set, and usually is. 

The next thing is to decide how the advertising is 
to be handled. Naturally, it comes under the general 
supervision of an officer of the institution, but in the 
great majority of cases, an executive officer does not 
have the time, even if he has the special ability and 
training, to take care of the details of advertising 
work. Hence the logical thing is to have an advertis- 
ing manager or agent —in some cases both of them. 
This is an age of specialization and in no field is there 
greater need for it than in bank advertising. 

After the manager or agent has been chosen, the 
plan must be laid out and approved. Then space 
contracts must be made with the newspapers, banking 
journals, street cars, etc. Last, but not least, comes 
the preparation of copy for the newspaper advertise- 
ments, booklets, car cards, form letters and other 
mediums of advertising. The term ‘“‘copy' covers 
the illustration as well as reading matter of the ad- 
vertisements, and one of the most important features 
of illustration is the emblem or trade mark which 
helps to give individuality to the advertising. A 
distinctive signature cut is also greatly to be desired. 

There are so many things to be considered in con- 
nection with the subject of copy that in this space 
it is possible to give only a brief outline of some of 
the points to be remembered. 

Bank advertising copy, especially in its headings, 
should be humanly interesting in order to attract 
attention. Full many a rose in the advertising field 
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Adjusto Tray-Binder 


POSTING MACHINE LEDGER 


Holds up to 2000 sheets—any size 


With the open, flat base construction, and the great capacity 
of the Adjusto Tray-Binder you get these advantages: 


Ease and speed of operation. 
Ample room for handling sheets. 
Clear vision of entries to bottom of page. 


These features, combined with the “adjustable to any angle” 
jaws or sheet supports, provide the best working facilities, 
and make for efficiency. 


Instantly adjustable 
to this position by 
turn of thumb nut 


Jaws can be set to hold 
sheets at best angle for 
posting or for reviewing 
accounts. Any desired 
position secured when Tray- 
Binder is expanded or when 
locked tightly on the sheets. 








Jaws close up tightly 
in this position to 
hold sheets securely 


A few turns of the crank key 
closes and locks the Adjusto, 
making it impossible to remove 
sheets. Keeps the sheets in 
perfect condition and insures 
safety. Expanded and ready 


for posting again, “quick as a wink. 
No extra attachments —no bothersome 
adjustments—-simple and easy to operate. 


Adjusto Tray-Binder 


mounted ready for use on 


Wheel Truck Stand 


Easily moved to any position on 
floor or in and out of the vault. 
Steel drawer case for convenient 
filing of surplus and filled account 
sheets. A complete, practical and 
convenient outfit for use with the 
Burroughs Posting Machine. Suc- 


cessfully used for both ledger accounts and 
statements, and endorsed by bankers because 
of the advantages it affords. Write for com- 
plete information. 


Originated and Manufactured by 
LeF ebure Ledger Company 


General Offices and Factory 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








Canada Branch 


Canadian Bankers will be interested 
in knowing that this equipment can 
now be secured in Canada through 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS LIMITED 
46-52 Spadina Avenue 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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is born to blush unseen because not properly dis- 
played, and unread because not interesting enough to 
hold the attention of readers. 

The copy should be truly representative of the in- 
stitution. Therefore it will be true, cordial, dignified, 
impressive, and reflect any other qualities the bank 
may have. Simple language should be used so that 
he who runs may read and he who reads may under- 
stand. Logical arguments should be employed so that 
the reader may be convinced and act accordingly. 

Typographically, bank advertising should always 
be characterized by simplicity and strength. There 
should be nothing freakish or over-emphasized about 
the size, style, and arrangement of the type used. 


IFTH Avenue Events and Fifth Avenue are the 

titles of two interesting illustrated booklets isued 
by The Fifth Avenue Bank, of New York, which has 
been situated on that famous thoroughfare for more 
than forty years. 


IXTY Years of Sound Finance is the appropriate 

title of a booklet issued by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company of Chicago. It describes Chi- 
cagos early days and is commemorative of the 
institution s sixtieth anniversary. The booklet is very 
attractively printed withtype fitted around variously 
shaped cuts of drawings showing old Chicago scenes 
and interior views of the present home of the bank. 








“It Can Be Done”’ 


HIS is to remind the banker who says, 
“advertising may be all right but we can- 
not trace results from our advertising,” 

that it can be done. 


The Fergus Falls National Bank of Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota, employs the CRADDICK 
organization of Minneapolis as its Advertising 
Department. Traceable results each year justify 
the arrangement. 

One hundred and twenty other Minnesota 
banks find similar arrangements both satisfac- 
tory and profitable. 

May I send you the “inside workings” of our 
plans? No stunts, just plain, common sense 
application of well known methods of proven 
a plus a specialized knowledge of country 
bank advertising. 


Please enclose last statement. 





H. B. CRADDICK 


Advertising Manager for 370 Banks 


First National-Soo Line Bldg. | 
inneapolis, Minn. 
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The State Bank in the ‘‘System’”’ 


(Continued from page 16) 


the Federal Reserve system some of the state banks 
would suffer some immediate loss of the charges they 
have imposed on their customers for payment of 
their checks. However, it is not believed that such 
losses would in any case be large. In many cases 
they would be so wholly inconsequential as to be 
practically negligible. Indeed it has been my obser- 
vation that the opposition to the check collection 
plan is gradually disappearing, and that the country 
over will soon adjust itself to the more liberal use of 
this facility. It undoubtedly must occur to the 
thoughtful banker that while he will now and then 
lose some exchange charge which he had heretofore 
made, he will save quite as much for himself and his 
customers in the charges which he will save. Surely 
it must be worth while to have the benefit of a col- 
lection system that will make the checks of every 
solvent drawer pass current without deduction of 
exchange charges. 

These are the only grounds on which it is argued, 
so far as | am advised, that banks would suffer any 
loss by becoming members of the Federal Reserve 
system. That they do not occasion any loss, cer- 
tainly any substantial loss, seems to me to be 
conclusively established by actual test and experience. 
Mr. Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, in a recent 
published statement, has stated, from an examination 
and analysis of the actual figures, that the earnings of 
the National banks for the past year have increased 
very substantially, and that the operations of the 
banks have been remarkably successful and unusually 
profitable. 

Surely this result must be held to be a conclusive 
answer to the argument that membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve system unduly restricts the legitimate 
profits of the banks. If it be replied that the large 
profits earned by national banks are due to the un- 
usual conditions obtaining during the last year, does 
not a more important question arise as to what 
would have happened and what would have been he 
result if we had had no Federal Reserve system? 
However, if it be conceded that there yet remain 
some provisions in the act which need amendment, 
and to which objection can be legitimately made— 
which | do not concede—ought it not to be tested 


‘and judged in the light of all its merits, rather than 
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to be rejected and condemned on account of a few 
supposed or real defects? We must judge the act 
fairly. Absolute perfection has not yet been attained 
either in respect to men or measures. 

So far as | am informed, all the state banks which 
have become members of the Federal Reserve system 
have—a conclusion based on actual experience—felt 
themselves strengthened and their condition improved 
by their membership therein. One of the strongest 











and most convincing statements of an actual experi- 
ence that I have ever read is that of J. H. Puelicher, 
a banker of national reputation, cashier of the 
Marshall & Ilsley, of Milwaukee, Wis., in a letter to 
a state bank in another state, in which, among other 
things, he says: “As far as we are specifically con- 
cerned, we have made no sacrifice whatever in joining 
the Federal Reserve system. We transferred from a 
compartment in our vault to the Federal Reserve 
bank of Chicago a quantity of gold and gold certi- 
ficates which had been counted and recounted by 
our own examining committee, the examining com- 
mittee for the Clearing House, and the state examining 
department; we purchased the required amount of 
capital stock in the Federal Reserve bank in Chicago, 
and there we stopped. Not a privilege sacrificed, but 
every advantage of membership in the system gained. 
Your experience as a banker tells you of the chief 
advantages of membership at the present time. To 
purchase federal certificates, we discounted commer- 
cial paper which we had in our files at a much lower 
rate than we could have hoped to re-discount with 
any of our commercial bank correspondents. Froma 
financial point of view, that item alone has made 
membership in the system profitable to us. We have 
added to our collection facilities all those extended 
by the Federal Reserve system. The red tape so 
often urged against the system we have not found. 

‘‘Add to these the advertising value of being a mem- 
ber of the government financial system, for which 
national banks have been willing to accept the 
restrictions of the National Bank Act. This advan- 
tage is now yours, you retaining your State charter 
rights.”’ 

This statement from a great banker, who has had 
a trial experience, is respectfully commended to the 
thoughtful consideration of state bankers who are 
honestly seeking light. 


Why Not Use This Argument? 


A safe deposit box argument which is not seen as 
often as one would expect to see it is that when 
insurance policies, bank notes or securities are burned 
or stolen, the process of obtaining duplicates, where 
it is possible at all, is troublesome and costly, as the 
Owner must put up a bond of indemnity, pay for 
certain advertising, etc., all of which is much more 
expensive and inconvenient than to rent and use a 
safe deposit box. 

Offering a booklet in an advertisement is a good 
way to key the ad. and the medium used, although it 
is not wise to pin too much faith in the results obtained 
as there are so many factors that affect the public's 
interest in any proposition. 
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left hand turns 
up the items the 
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post. 
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Separate compartments for posted and unposted items. 
Price $7.50 f.0.b. Detroit, Mich. 


Your Bookkeepers Can Do It 


Dear Mr. Banker: 

An expert bank bookkeeper knew he could save time if he could handle his 
posting items faster, He devised the Time Saver Tray and reduced his posting time 
twenty minutes each day. 

Thousands of bookkeepers in banks all over the country now save time in post- 
ing. That means dollars. Your employees can do the same. 

No bank is too small to use it profitably, Many large banks have equipped all 
machines, Talk to your head bookkeeper about this tray. Then write for one to- 
day on our money back guarantee, If in doubt ask any adding machine salesman 
about the Time Saver Tray. 


Yours sincerely, 


Kn isbn sansnvnel 


Richardson & Scott Bz 


-— th End Station 
1, MiG. 























Your Stenographer Can Do More — 


if you can give her 
greater working com- 
fort andconvenience. 
Put hér typewriter on 
a separate stand, 
easily adjusted to the most 
convenient height and 

position—enable her to 

forget the machine and 
think only of the work she 
is doing on it—she is bound 
to give you more and better service. 


SATELLITE 









Made in 2 
sizes: Typewriter Stand 

No. 2 X as 
shown — $15. leaves desks clear for other work- 
No. 2 EXT puts typewriter at your elbow when 
with sliding wanted —out of the way when not in 
baseboard— use. Large, noiseless castors enable 
$23. 


you to move typewriters freely about 
the office, increasing use of each 
machine 10°. No loosening of 
joints through vibration—metal con- 
struction makes the Satellite ever- 
lasting. 


USE 30 DAYS FREE 
Test in your office at our expense. 
Send no money —simply write on 
your letterhead, specifying which 
style you want. The Satellite will 
have to prove its own worth to you 
or we will pay return charges. 

Write today. 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 


56 MT. VERNON ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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“Doubt comes in at the window 
When inquiry ts dented at the door.” 
—Jowett. 


ALAMAZ(O) 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES AND 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


“ONCE SOLD ALWAYS SERVED" 
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Doubt and fear have set the brakes 
on many otherwise progressive and 
successful business enterprises. 


Do you doubt that 


KALAMAZOO 
“STYLE C SYSTEM” 


FOR MECHANICAL ACCOUNTING 


will accelerate your work and insure 
accuracy? Simply let inquiry come 
in at the door,— 


Write us 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 


Kalamazoo Michigan 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 
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The Job of Selling Thrift 


(Continued from page 7) 


members hand Mr. Waiter a stamp instead of a 
quarter. 

Illinois plans to placard every delivery auto in 
its large cities. Montana is enlisting a large number 
of auto owners for the same purpose. 

In several states, such as Illinois and Florida, the 
labor unions have been organized, and not only are 
forming thrift clubs among their members, but are 
using quantities of educational matter in labor papers. 


The churches have been organized in several states, 
as in Georgia, Montana and Florida, and special thrift 
sermons are being preached regularly. 

Michigan has a song, which will be published and 
given country-wide circulation. It’s a good song, too 
and the strains of “Dress Up Your Dollars in Khaki” 
probably will be heard in thousands of homes before 
the year ends. 

On the theory that every person who can afford a 
telephone should be an investor in thrift stamps 
Kansas City started an unusually interesting cam- 
paign. As a first step, a letter was sent to every 
person listed in the telephone book, pointing out the 
value of the campaign, and stating that stamps could 
be bought from postmen. 


As the next step, the postmen of the city delivered 
a blue card to each of these homes. ‘Twenty-five 
women were then appointed captains of the telephone 
canvass, each being made responsible for ten pages 
of the telephone directory. A total of 31 workers 
worked on each team. They were told not to take 
“no for an answer, and started out. 

A careful card checking plan was used, whereby the 
result of each call was noted, and those who refused 
first, were called again. People called were asked to 
pledge themselves to buy a certain amount, stating 
the time and method of purchase they preferred. 
Very few refusals were received, and the first days 
work netted $35,000, and a week's campaign $100,000. 

Directors in most states agree that the big problem 
is that of organization—that the campaign must be 
carefully charted out, and committees and sub-com- 
mittees put in charge of and made responsible for its 
various phases. 

And perhaps states that have found difficulty in 
financing advertising and other expenditure will find 
comfort in the fact that Louisiana raised in an 
almost incredibly short time $40,000 as an advertising 
fund—by public subscription. 


Other articles showing the progress of the war savings 
campaign, and effective methods used to push it in the 
various federal districts will appear in future issues of 
The Burroughs Clearing House,as the movement gains 
momentum.— THE EDITORS. 
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War 


PIVOTAL point is Chicago, the second 
city of the United States. In fact, one can 
properly call the Windy City America’s 
clearing house. From the north come boats 
filled with ore and grain; from the south come 
cotton and vegetables; from the west come grain 
and cattle; from the east comes capital. Trans- 
continental railroads find their eastern terminus 
in Chicago, while for Great Lakes traffie Chicago 
is the western limit. 

To a Chicagoan “The Loop” stands for the 
city’s business district. To the stranger the 
loop stands for that area of Chicago circled by 
the elevated railroad. To be exact the “loop,” 
or that territory within the natural belt formed 
by the elevated tracks, is the center of Chicago’s 
business activity—the pulse of trade—the heart 
of America’s second metropolis. 

















Greenebaum’s the Oldest “Loop” Bank 

The oldest financial institution in Chicago is 
Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Company. 
For sixty years this banking house has endured, 
and, after all this time, Elias Greenebaum, the 
founder, is still found at his desk every day, de- 
spite the fact that he is now in his ninety-fifth 
year. 

To the windows of this bank come daily mem- 
bers of the second, third, and even fourth gener- 
ations of families of the men who were its first 
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customers; while three generations of the House | 
of Greenebaum guide the destinies of the bank | 
along the solid lines laid down by the founder. 
With changing generations have come changes 
in banking methods. One place where this 
spirit of change is manifest is in the bookkeeping | 
department. The old pen-written ledgers are | 
no more. In their place is now the machine- | 
posted ledger. The neat and businesslike cus- I 
tomer’s statement is also to be found in place of 
the former system which made the month-end 
siege of pass book balancing a necessity. 


First to Install Posting Machines / 


Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Company 
was the first of the loop banks to install Bur- 
roughs ledger-posting machines. These ma- 
chines seemed to the officers of this bank to be 
an answer to the questions of economy, accuracy 
and up-to-the-minute records. And in these 
days when the cost of getting business, doing 
business and holding business is foremost in the | 
minds of America’s business men these three | 
factors—economy of operation, accuracy and 
on-time records—mean much. 

“Since we installed Burroughs Ledger-Posting 
Machines,” said B. B. McKay, auditor, ‘“‘we are 
not only getting out a larger volume of work; | 
but also proving that work as we go. The 
dependable proof of posting that we can obtain 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Gent lemen:- 

It has now been several months 
since we have installed your bookkeeping 
machines in place of the Boston ledger 
which we formerly used for our city accounts. 

We are glad to report that these 
machines are doing excellent work and consider 
the change one of our greatest "war economies". 

Yours very truly, 
79.0) Mfg 


AUDITOR. 





He, or she, has depressed the proper date keys 
in the morning when the posting was started, 
and need think of the date question no more 
during the day. 

“Before a batch of items to be posted is 
handed to the operator, a total is first taken of 
these items and this amount is charged to the 
operator.” 

When posting is completed, individual items 
are posted to journal sheets and each journal 
sheet is signed by the operator responsible for 
the posting of,these items. 


Proof of Work Easy and Speedy 


With the, close of the working day comes the 
compilation of the ‘‘long’”’ balance sheet. On 
this sheet is posted the new balance from each 
account. The following morning when opera- 
tors arrive at the bank, they immediately 
commence the posting of the previous day’s 
items to customers’ statements in one morning. 
With the completion of statement posting, 
balances on statements are called back against 
balances shown on long balance sheet. This is 








A war-economy, says Auditor. McKay 


with these machines is highly satisfactory. 


First 


much faster than it would be to compare state- 
ment balances with balances on the individual 
ledger accounts. The long balance sheets are 


of all, we prove that all items to be posted have 
been posted, and then we prove by the call back 
that all items have been posted to the proper 


also signed by the operator responsible for that 
particular group of accounts which balances on 
the balance sheet represented. 





accounts. 


Customers’ Statements Always Ready 


“Accounts are carried in loose-leaf bind- 
ers,’ continued Mr. McKay, “with a ledger 
sheet for each customer andastatement that 
is posted to each day. The status of each 
customer’s account is ready the minute it is 
valled for. There is no necessity of waiting 
for the pass book to be balanced. In the 
actual process of posting, the operators (we 
use girls principally for this work) first in- 
sert the ledger sheet into the paper carriage 
of the machine, post checks and deposits, 
pick up and print the old balance—and then 
the machine automatically computes and 
prints the new balance. The dates have all 
been printed in the proper places auto- 
matically, no thought or attention being 
necessary on the part of the operator. 
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“Our ledgers,” said Mr. McKay, “contain 


four control sheets which are filed immediately 






With Burroughs Ledger Post- 
ing and Statement Machines 
bookkeepers in Greenebaum Sons 
Bank & Trust Company keep books 
in constant balance and issue statements 

on time with ease. The large screens shown above fold down 
over the machines and form desks for check sorting. 
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Typical ledger and statement forms of the 
Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Company, |< : 
posted on Burroughs Ledger Posting and |= 








Statement Machines. The machines are |—— 
adaptable to either vertical or horizontal post- 
ing. All ciphers are automatically printed, 
and the proper dates automatically repeated. 





behind accounts in the ledger which they con- 
trol. In making up debit and credit journal 
sheets, also balance sheets, totals are taken each 
time a control account is reached. The totals 
of journal sheets are posted by machine to these 
control accounts, and the new total recorded. 
Totals shown on balance sheets each day, will of 


course, prove with totals shown on various 
control sheets. 


Overdrafis Always Detected 


“One of the many automatic features which 
appeals to us as being a great advantage over 
former methods is the automatic detection of an 
overdraft. When operators are posting to an 
account and an overdraft occurs there is no 
chance for the matter to be overlooked. It 
surprises me that a machine can do it; but 
nevertheless the machine locks and it takes an 


———————————————————— 











extra stroke of the operating bar to print the 
balance. Then, when the balance is printed, it 
is followed by the letters 2 D in red. The 
machine’s refusal to print is the first warning the 
operator receives, and is temporary. But the 
O D sign after the balance is a permanent record 
and is there to stay and be noted by whoever 
examines the account.” 


Machine-made Figures Accurate 


Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Company 
is obtaining splendid results from its Burroughs 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machines. More 
work and more accurate work is done by fewer 
operators in less time than was formerly 
required. The cash of this “loop” bank is pro- 
tected by steel vaults surrounded by all the 
ingenious devices known to man for protecting 
the contents from theft, fire, or loss through any 
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At the close of the day’s work the bookkeepers compile the 
“long” balance sheet. On it they post the new balance from 
Each operator must sign his particular balance sheet after posting the balances from his group of accounts 
Debit and credit sheets (shown on the right in above illustration) are made up from totals taken each time a control 


each account. 
to it. 


L | _ 





sheet is reached. The totals of journal sheets are posted by machine to these control accounts, and the new total recorded. 


channel. Customers’ accounts, which are fully 
as important as the cash, as they represent the 
bank’s indebtedness to depositors, are likewise 
protected from costly and time-wasting errors. 
There is no guessing about figures, for figures are 
machine-made and computations are automatic. 
Big Chicago Banks Use Burroughs 

Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Company 
was the first ‘loop’ bank to install Burroughs 
Ledger Posting Machines. Others in Chicago 
to whom this method of accounting has appealed 
so much that they have in- 
stalled similar machines, are: 
Foreman Brothers Banking 


Company, National Bank of the Republic, 
Northern Trust Company, Fort Dearborn 
National Bank, Federal Reserve Bank, National 
City Bank, Century Trust & Savings Bank, 
Mercantile Trust & Savings Bank, Standard 
Trust & Savings Bank, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank. 

Bankers who desire further information con- 
cerning ledger posting and statement machines 
an obtain same by addressing the nearest of the 
189 Burroughs offices in the United States and 
Canada. Offices are also 
maintained in the 
foreign cities. 
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Don’t Wait For Them To Come To You 


OUR bank is not always within reach of the thrifty person and he cannot always get away 
from work long enough to make his deposit during your regular banking hours. It is 
becoming increasingly necessary, instead of waiting for the saver to come to the Bank, 


to take the bank facilities to the saver. 


Some thrift agency will sooner or later accommodate this 
plan to these new conditions, why not you? You can do 
so through the Automatic Receiving Teller to your ever- 
lasting profit and good will. 

The Automatic Receiving Teller is an invaluable adjunct 
to the sale of the Government Thrift Stamps—facilitates 
the handling of these small sums and automatically accom- 
plishes what otherwise requires much time and labor. Thru 
it you can help the Government and secure future val- 
uable depositors at the same time. 

How much money have you expended to secure new 
accounts? 

Can you trace the results and were they satisfactory? 

Are you getting enough new business to satisfy you? 

Would it not pay you to concentrate on one definite, 
positive, effective, exclusive plan different from all the rest, 


that will produce actual, visible results every day in new, 
growing, permanent, loyal, worth-while depositors. 

The Automatic Receiving Teller makes all this possible, 
extravagant as the claim may seem, and very much 
more. 

With your advertising cast before the eyes of thousands 
every day including patrons of restaurants (morning, noon 
and night), occupants of office buildings, stores, factories 
and schools you are creating an immeasurable amount of 
good will for your bank. People will come subconsciously 
to link the name of your bank with the opportunity you are 
giving them to save a small amount at a time. These 
accounts are purely voluntary—there is no one stand- 
ing by to urge thrift or collect a pledge. The depositor 
does not feel that he is paying for some souvenir which 
you may have sent him and which he soon casts aside. 


Write today for details and evidence. 


eowigtic i” AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION "sits'exi2s* 


General Offices: SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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THE BARNETT NATIONAL BANK 


OF JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, WRITES: 


“The Baker-Vawter Steel Posting Trays, Ledger Leaves, 
Indexes, etc., you furnished for our Burroughs Posting 
Machines are entirely satisfactory. 


“We also use Baker-Vawter Loose Leaf Forms in 
other departments. Have always liked the high grade 
work you do. ,We have never found an error in any 
of the ruling, or deliveries.’ 


14,000 Banks similarly find Baker-Vawter Company the most dependable source of 
supply. It is often said “When you hand Baker-Vawter Company the order you can 
forget it. You know the goods will come through right.” 30 years’ experience has 
perfected the Baker-Vawter manufacturing organization to a point where such a rep- 
utation as this is consistently sustained despite the complexity of the work handled. 
When you “want the order executed right,” give it to Baker-Vawter Company. 


Write Dept. M, for salesman to call. Address either factory: Benton Harbor, Mich., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sales Offices in 47 Cities. Salesmen Everywhere. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 


LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
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